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TEMPER. 


Peruaps of all the lesser ills of life, and which minke 
up a pretty large amount of misery, few are so truly 
vexatious and distressing as those which proceed from 
the infirmities of temper. Thrice blessed are ye who 
may dispute the assertion, for your inexperience must 
be a blissful ignorance ; but they who know the hideous 
aspect of the “domestic demon” will admit its truth. 
Not that it is easy to define precisely where just indig- 
nation is merged in mere anger, or where this sinks to 
the still more ignoble feeling which we recognise as 
“i)] temper ;” though, if we do anatomise the vile thing, 
we shall be obliged to confess that it is the triumph 
of the worst feelings of our nature over all the higher 
attributes ; triumphs perhaps occasional and rare at 
first, but, by their exercise, very likely to become fre- 
quent or perpetual, for a bad temper is one of the 
many demons which you must resist, if you would 
have them flee from you. 

Newton Grey was an only child, the only son of a 
widow, and, perhaps, if ever excuses should be made 
for such ill-training, some might be offered for the 
bereaved mother, whose over-indulgence of the sole 
remnant of her flock strengthened those errors which 
might have been in childhood uprooted. His educa- 
tion was in a great measure a home one, and Mrs 
Grey’s acquaintance were for the most part of that 
mole-like and unobservant class (of whom, if the world 
entirely consisted, we should surely go back in a little 
while to primitive barbarism) who never discovered 
anything particular about Master Newton, though 
perhaps they would have acknowledged, if asked the 
question, that he was rather a disagreeable boy than 
otherwise. A public, or even large school, would have 
been the making of him, for in either he would have 
found his level ; but, as it was, the “ disagreeable” boy 
grew rapidly into the handsome, intelligent (as far as 
books could make him so), but ill-tempered young 
man. It must not, however, be supposed that he went 
about the world like a porcupine with his quills erect 
—very far from it: he had caught the tone of good 
society—if not the feeling which that tone is intended 
to represent—and to the stranger there was even sua- 
vity in his manners. The creature was harmless while 
all went smoothly, but stroke him the wrong way, and 
you would be glad to draw your hand back. It was 
remarkable, that though rather popular in society than 
otherwise, he had not formed any of those warm en- 
thusiastic friendships which are so natural with 
the young, and which, though possibly in their very 
elements “ sweet, not lasting,” may yet be considered 
as an earnest of those aspirations after the good and 
the true, which bespeak at least a belief in their ex- 
istence. Had Newton Grey been questioned on the 
subject, he would probably have told how often he had 
already been deceived, or how changeable people were. 
The truth was, that as soon as acquaintance merged 
into intimacy, he invariably (to keep up the meta- 
phor) showed his quills, and the fresh warm hearts of 
his associates as instinctively drew back from a closer 
-oontact. 

Among his young acquaintances, however, was one 
who either had for him a more sincere regard than the 
others, or for some motive not at the time known or 
suspected, did show unusual forbearance under New- 
ton’s petty but annoying outbreaks of temper. It is 
certain that George Llamilton, though only a year or 
two his senior, had penetrated the character of Newton 
Grey, and discovered some of the good qualities which 
he really possessed, despite his besetting fault. But 
more did he do than show forbearance, for, in a moment 
of confidence, he ventured to remonstrate with him on 


the painful subject. He cast his thoughts into the 
mould of gentle, even affectionate words, but he learned 
that hour a lesson of worldly wisdom, which, though 
he was too truthful and noble always to act upon, he 
never forgot ; the lesson, that with inferior minds, to 
tell them of their faults, is most unpardonably to 
offend. 

“ Perhaps, sir,’ said Newton Grey, after a slight 
pause in the conversation to which we have alluded, 
“ perhaps, sir, you will favour me with some other in- 
stance of my violence, or, as I think you phrased it, 
‘display of anger disproportioned to the cause.’” 

“My dear fellow, I believe occasional violence of 
temper, however unjustifiable, ‘to be even a less fault 
than that which I am urging you to correct. There 
is a Turkish proverb to the effect, ‘Why beat the 
Stamboul puppy because the dog at Bagdad bit you? 
and I think it applies to you. For instance, was it 
dignified, or even gentlemanlike, because you were dis- 
appointed of the curious prints I know you had pro- 
mised to take with you, to disappoint the party at the 
manor house last Wednesday—a party made up chiefly 
in honour of your coming of age—without even send- 
ing an apology, until after they had waited dinner for 
you as long as in courtesy to the other guests they 
could do ?” 

“ It was so provoking, when the fellow had promised 
that they should be cleaned, and a portfolio made ex- 
pressly for them by that morning ; it put me in such 
rage.” 

“Exactly so. And because the printseller broke 
his word, you forfeited yours, and had to answer for 
poor Mrs Percival’s soup being cold, her turbot spoiled, 
and an uneven number of guests being at her table— 
a thing her precise husband very much dislikes ; not 
to mention that young Bolton had ridden eighteen 
miles to meet you, and talk over your childish ac- 
quaintance, or that my merry cousin Rose had no one 
to take second in her favourite duets.” 

« ] was in such a rage” —— 

“ And are now,” returned George. 

“Nonsense. I never was calmer,” stammered the 
other between his set teeth. 

“ Well, well, the truth was, you did not know Rose 
would be there, or I daresay you would have gone. 
It would then have been your pleasure to do so; but 
having no particular inducement, except the selfish 
gratification of being envied as the possessor of those 
rare engravings—after all, a ten minutes’ interlude in 
the five hours you would have spent there ; when de- 
prived of that, you cared nothing about annoying, more 
or less, half-a-dozen other persons. This is what I 
call temper.” 

“ And so, I daresay, you explained it to Miss Hamil- 
ton,” exclaimed Newton, dashing to the floor a pile of 
books which stood at his elbow, merely to relieve his 
feelings. “Fortunately J was not called upon for an 
explanation ; but when your mother entered the room, 
it was very evident that she had been recently in tears ; 
and though she delivered your message, I doubt not, 
quite correctly, the real state of the case was, I believe, 
suspected by all. Ieven heard Rose defend you”—(a 
pause, but no word from Newton Grey)—* though a 
young lady, who is now on a visit to Mrs Percival, 
joined in the conversation, taking the very opposite 
side of the argument, and.so sensibly and eloquently 
did she express herself, that I fear, poor girl, she 
must have spoken from personal experience. I really 
do believe,” continued young Hamilton, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “that good sense is the most valu- 
able quality a woman can possess.” Perhaps he 
might have added, “or a man either.” 

At all events, the absence of “good sense” in New- 


ton Grey was strongly evinced by the fact of his being 
indignant beyond expression at the “liberty” his 
friend had taken with him—a liberty which only a 
very true friend could have ventured upon. Of course 
he struggled as much as possible to conceal his wrath, 
for to have given full vent to his feelings, would have 
confirmed all George Hamilton had asserted; but the 
latter was never forgiven, and in a few months their 
intimacy dwindled to a mere bowing acquaintance, 

Perhaps the reader may suspect that George Ha- 
milton was more than commonly pleased with the 
young lady who had spoken so eloquently on the sub- 
ject of temper; and it was so. The world said he had 
very much admired his cousin Rose, and that her en- 
gagement to Newton Grey had been a great disap- 
pointment to him ; if so, he was by this time recon- 
ciled to his fate ; but such sentiments might account 
for the strong interest he took in the disposition of 
him on whom her happiness rested. For Ellen 
Saville, however, his affections soon assumed a much 
warmer character, for they were based on the most 
solid foundation. Without any striking beauty to 
attract, without more than a very moderate compe- 
tence to lure, and without one particle of art to en- 
snare, she was one of those persons who, in frivolous 
society, too often meet with positive neglect. But the 
conversation which had made so strong an impression 
on George Hamilton convinced him that, however un- 
obtrusive her manners, she observed, reasoned, judged, 
and felt ; and a very few interviews convinced him he 
had found the one whose companionship through life 
would never weary. It might be two months after 
that eventful dinner-party that young Hamilton paid 
a visit to his relatives, and entered the drawing-room 
where, at the moment, Rose was alone. His manner 
was unusually animated, and his face radiant wit 
pleasure. 

“Give me joy, Rose,” he exclaimed ; 
happiest man in the world.” 

“You have passed your examination, and are admit- 
ted, I suppose!” (George was studying for the law.) 

“Oh, no ; that’s a trifle in store for next spring,” 
rejoined he ; and then, with a voice almost faltering 
with emotion, he continued—*I have proposed and 
am accepted.” 

“ By whom ?” asked Rose, wonderingly. 

“ By whom !—why, by the only woman I ever did, 
could, or can love, Ellen Saville—my Ellen now. Of 
course she will wish you to be bride’s-maid ; but, alas! 
you'll not be needed till next summer; and I am 
afraid you will be married first, and she will have te 
be ‘ second to her friend.’ ” 

« Afraid, George, that I should be married first ! 
Perhaps you had better ask Newton to postpone our 
marriage because you, too, are in love,” said Rose with 
a laugh. “I see you are over head and ears; and, 
remember, I do not expect one word of sense from 
you for the next twelve months. That is giving you 
ten months’ courtship and a double honeymoon before 
the recovery of your senses.” 

“Though I know you are half in jest, Rose, yet 
you do me injustice. Since you are to marry Newton 
Grey, I shal! be happy, as speedily as you please, te 
congratulate you on your nuptials, though I am sorry 
to say he has almost cut me three times since I saw 
you. However, let it pass, and forgive me if I ever 
pained you by the truths I some time since endea- 
voured to impress upon your mind. I shall be but 
too rejoiced if experience proves that I was in error. 
Believe me, my dear girl, I had only your happiness 
in view when I pcinted out his one infirmity, which, 
I doubt not, you will speedily remove.” 

The engagement to her cousin naturally promoted 
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an increased degree of intimacy between Rose and 
Ellen, but to the deep regret of the former, she per- 
ceived that the growing regard which she acknow- 
ledged for Ellen was a perpetual source of irritation 
to Newton Grey. It was this circumstance, too evi- 
dent to eseape observation, which first startled the 
light-hearted girl with the fear that there might be 
some truth in the reports she had heard of his un- 
governed temper. Hitherto, her young life had passed 
in the sunshine of affection and prosperity, without a 
cloud to cast its shadow and dull the flow of her na- 
turally joyous spirits. So bright and happy had her 
life been, that she seemed scarcely to have had time 
to think deeply or judge of life correctly. Returning 
fully the love that Newton really bore her, their en- 
gagement sanctioned and approved by both families, 
and in fortune his equal, it seemed that the “course 
of their true love” was to falsify the proverb, and “ ran 
smoothly.” Now, however, poor Rose saw the cloud 
upon the horizon, and felt that it was growing 
darker and more threatening every hour of her ex- 
istence. Many feelings contended in her mind. On 
the one hand, she felt that she already owed to New- 
ton so much of the deference of a wife, as should in- 
duce her to yield to his wishes in the choice of her asso- 
diates ; but, on the other hand, she could not blind her- 
self to the fact, that the husband would be very likely 
to prove an absolute tyrant, since the lover, without 
one plausible reason, exerted a degree of influence, 
which verged very nearly on authority, to withdraw 
her from the society of .2 relative with whom she had 
been on sisterly terms since infancy, and from a friend 
whose companionship was becoming every day more 
dear to her, and whose advice and friendship she knew 
to be most precious. Naturally of a truthful disposi- 
tion, she shrunk from the thought of deceiving him, 
and yet had not the courage to meet those bursts of 

—not, it is true, precisely directed against her- 
self—with which he usually received all mention of 
their names ; and yet her heart told her that he had 
no right to demand from her that she should act with 
unkindness and ingratitude. The natural result of 
this indecision was, that she learned to temporise. 
Without promising to give up their society, or definitely 
Mitending to do 0, she avoided all conversation likely 
tolead to the dangerous subject. But, alas! when one 
topic is in this manner shunned or interdicted, it in- 
volves so many petty concealments, that the sweet 
solace of confidence is perfectly destroyed. 

Keenly did Rose Hamilton feel this truth ; and so 
perceptibly were her spirits depressed by it, that as 
the day appointed for her marriage drew near, the 
friends most anxious for her welfare began to fear she 
had repented of ber choice. Extreme hilarity might 
have seemed unsuitable for the occasion, but there is 
& quiet sort of trusting happiness which is very un- 
likely to be mistaken for regret. In part, however, they 
were mistaken, for she had loved with all the faith 
and fervour of a womanly heart, and she had the 
womanly weakness to cling to the object of her choice, 
notwithstanding she had learned to see his faults. 

How trifling an event often guides us to the most 
important steps in our life, and how thankful we 
ought to be, when, distracted by indecision, an acci- 
dent induces us to turn the scale—wisely! The wed- 
ding day was fixed—the wedding guests invited. It 
was a bright autumnal morning, and Rose had pro- 
mised that she would take her last ride with Newton 
Grey as Rose Hamilton. She had named twelve 
o’clock as the hour she would be in readiness, but an 
early visit from Ellen Saville induced her to send a 
message to Newton, whose home was not half a mile 
distant, to beg he would call for her at two o'clock 
instead. Although it was not formally so named, she 
Jat it was a farewell visit from her friend, whose “good 
sense” had acquitted poor Kose of all blame in one or 
two recent slights which had been passed upon her. 
Each was sorrowful, and each felt that there was a 
subject on which they had not yet spoken without re- 
serve. Rose Hamilton had not dared to invite Ellen 
to be present at her marriage, and yet ber heart 
prompted her to offer au apology for this seeming 
meglect. She began some set phrases ; but nature was 
too powerful, and she burst into tears. Ellen was 
silent, though the briny drops sparkled in her own 
eyes, and the kiss she imprinted on Kose’s cheek was 
very eloquent. They sat for a few minutes clasped 
hand in hand, but that gush of feeling had broken the 
fee of reserve, and they soon spoke freely. Rose’s 
secret sorrow was revealed, if that could be called 
secret which her fricud had long suspected. 


Not one unkind or intemperate word escaped poor 
Rose’s lips ; not one. word that could be construed 
into regret at her engagement, or hesitation at her 
approaching marriage ; but she confessed how sensible 
she was of Newton’s faults of temper, and of the for- 
bearance that would be necessary on her part ; she 
lamented, in touching language, the strange aversion 
he had taken to her cousin and Ellen, even while she 
spoke of her hope, that by and by she should be able 
to renew their former intimacy. This led naturally 
to the conjecture, how far the influence of “a wife” 
might control her wayward husband, and Rose con- 
fessed she had already learned the bitter lesson, that 
to avoid outbreaks of passion, she must conceal from 
him such passing events as she thought likely to 
annoy him. This was the greatest trial to her open 
candid nature ; and to feel that the unlimited confi- 
dence for which she yearned must be for ever re- 
strained, was a perpetual care to her. In short, she 
had discovered, that to Newton Grey belonged the one 
marked characteristic of ill-tempered people ; namely, 
he never owned himself in the wrong, and would never 
listen to reason, when reason was opposed to his own 
view of the case. 

Something of all this, though spoken in sorrow, not 
in anger, and interrupted more than once by tears, 
was Rose’s confession to her friend; though, when 
Newton Grey, pale with passion, entered the room, 
how much or how little he had overheard, neither of 
them ever knew. The truth was, that he had left 
home to keep his appointment with Rose, before her 
messenger, who had probably loitered on his way, ar- 
rived, and had entered by the garden-gate, as he fre- 
quently did, unannounced, He had proceeded to the 
next drawing-room, where Rose usually sat, and which 
was only separated by folding doors from that in which 
she and her friend were conversing. It is probable 
that, with all his faults, he would not have conde- 
scended to play the eaves’-dropper longer than the few 
moments during which his quickly kindled indigna- 
tion might irresistibly have detained him; indeed, 
the abrupt manner in which he broke in upon their 
conference, was a sufficient proof that he was no in- 
tentional listener. 

“TI fear, ladies, I am an intruder,” he exclaimed, in 
a voice of suppressed rage, in which there was also a 
tone of irony ; “but as I seem the subject of your 
discourse, I may have some right to the benefit of 
your remarks.” 

They were all standing, and Rose laid her hand 
imploringly on his arm. Though the contact was 
but momentary, she felt that he trembled with pas- 
sion, and hissing forth, rather than uttering, the one 
word “annoyance,” he raised his own arm hastily to 
throw back the proffered hand. Let it not be sup- 
posed for a moment that he intended to strike or hurt 
her ; he would not then, in early life, have raised his 
hand against a woman, far less against the woman he 
really loved, even in his wildest anger: but Rose, 
almost fainting with apprehension already, and thrown 
back with some force by his arm, caught her foot in 
the fringe of a footstool, and fell with violence to the 
ground. Calmed in some measure by such an accident, 
he raised her almost with tenderness ; but Ellen Saville 
afterwards remembered that Rose appeared to shrink, 
as if instinctively, from his touch. The noise of her 
fall quickly brought servants to the room; and as it 
was soon discovered that her ankle was injured, a 
surgeon was immediately sent for. It proved to be 
only a very violent sprain, which, however, confined 
her to the sofa for several weeks, 

The one misfortune of Rose’s life was, that from 
infancy she had been motherless, otherwise she might 
have required less severe schooling than that which 
had at last taught her the precarious tenure on which 
happiness in a union with Newton Grey was likely 
to rest. But the accident to her ankle delayed the 
marriage, and this necessary delay gave her time for 
reflection and decision. A shudder had passed through 
her frame when Newton Grey lifted her from the 
ground, for at that moment came the conviction, that 
now his temper was, and henceforth would be, to her, 
as well as the rest of the world, ungoverned ; but she 
was a loving girl, and not without pain could she even 
listen to the judicious arguments of her father and 
friends, who, taking advantuge of the impression on 
her mind which his violence bad already made, wisely 
strengthened it, by pointing out the inevitable misery 
which would result from such a marriage, and implor- 
ing her, while there was yet time, to dissolve the en- 
gagement. 


It was after one of these distressing conversations 
that Rose Hamilton, with more determination than 
had been expected from her, promised that, whatever 
the struggle might be, she would give up all thoughts 
of becoming his wife. 

“ But it must be done at once, dear father,” she ex- 
claimed ; “and—and—do net leave me; Newton is 
coming in an hour, and your presence will give me 
courage. The distress of mind I have endured, and 
the pain I have suffered, have made me weak and ner- 
vous, and I dare not trust myself alone with him ; but, 
indeed—indeed, dear father, | am happier now that I 
have decided.” Yet she burst into tears as she spoke. 

It was a trying interview which decided the fate of 
each, and one for which Newton Grey was totally unpre- 
pared. For a while his best friends believed that its con- 
sequences would prove to him a lesson for life ; and so 
crushed was he for a time by Rose’s decision, that there 
really did appear some prospect of amendment. But 
who can tell what an ill-tempered person may do? In- 
stead of repenting of his misconduct, he shortly went 
abroad, and in three months he returned with—a wife ! 

Yes, a wife is easily obtained, provided people are 
not too particular. The heart of Newton Grey had 
been more truly wounded by the final rejection of Rose * 
than the world was inclined to believe, for a bad-tem- 
pered man is not necessarily an unfeeling one. He had 
determined on a tour through part of France and Ger- 
many, solely with the hope that a change of scene would 
work beneficially on his mind, though certainly not with 
the idea of finding any one to supplant Rose in his affec- 
tions. A marriage so hasty as that of Newton Grey must 
necessarily be the mere drawing in a lottery ; for though 
he was engaged a little more than “a week,” he had not 
known the lady two montlis when he made her his wife. 
It is possible that he took some pains to curb his temper 
in her presence, previously to their marriage ; but, likea 
fiery steed too tightly held, it appeared afterwards, when 
the reins were loosened, hopenll all control. Neither had 
he strong affection to act as a check, for to his own 
heart he confessed that he had married entirely from 
pique. Still, he intended to prove a good husband ; 
but the , ys concerning good intentions is somewhat 
trite. The lady was one of those commonplace, charac- 
terless mortals, whose destiny entirely depends on the 
hands into which they fall. She had just so much ability 
and good principle as might, in a union with a man pos- 
sessing good sense and decision, have been raised above 
the general standard ; but she was lamentably deficient 
in the firmness and sterling qualities which could alone 
have influenced the infirmity, or counteracted the evil 
effects of her husband’s temper. They returned to 
England, and only a few months were necessary to pro- 
claim to the world that they were a miserable couple. 
When the world makes a discovery of this kind, it is a 
proof that matters have arrived at a sad pitch; for the 
bonds of propriety must be often strained and wi 
by private disagreement before they burst asunder, and 
reveal to a stranger's eye the source of disunion. Oh, the 
wretchedness of that home-made infelicity of which 
temper is the cause! A wretchedness more insidious in 
its approaches, and really more disastrous in its ra 
than those great calamities which (provided they are 
unstained, unbegotten by guilt) enlist virtuous sympathy, 
and have a dignity which supports. But temper is a secret 
and treacherous foe, which comes on you when least pre- 
pared, and by repeated petty stings, wears away happi- 
ness even as the perpetual dropping of water wears away 
a stone. And, what is the worst, it has a corrupting 
power ; for experience shows that a really good temper, 
exposed to the constant irritation of a decidedly bad one, 
loses, in the course of time, its own amiability. 

What, then, must have been the influence of Newton 
Grey’s temper on the character of his weak, half-educated 
wife? She had been inclined to look up to her husband 
as a superior being; but there is something so truly un- 
dignified in bursts of anger about trifling matters, that 
neither man nor woman in whom they are discovered 
can be really respected. When esteem passed away, 
love—a love Led only on the sandy foundation of ex- 
ternals—soon crumbled away also. ‘Then, instead of 
mere outbreaks on his side, came downright quarrels, in 
which her temper, also, had full play. Reproaches, re- 
criminations, deception followed, weaving an inextricable 
web of discord. Disgraced by frequent separations, and 
re-united ostensibly for the sake only of two children 
which had been born to them, years passed on, The 
heart of youth, to which belong such bright hopes and 
lofty aspirations, rotted away in the vile atmosphere of 
discord and discontent ; and middle life, which should 
bring more solid satisfaction, did not even open to the 
husband and wife a vista of future happiness, 

As the children of Newton Grey grew up, there is little 
wonder that they became a source of trouble to their 
parents rather than a blessing. Treated only with eapri- 
cious fits of fondness, and reproved not in proportion to 
their deserts, but according to the prevailing mood of 
either parent, they never even understood the holy trust- 
fulness of filial affection; yet, accustomed as they were 
to strife, they felt its horrors, Pitiable are the mortals 
to whom “home” has not a sweet sound, to whom it 
has not associations of calm and freedom, the son and 
daughter of Newton Grey were of that sad number. As 
they grew up, each year strengthened their ardeut desire 
to be free from the galling yoke to which they had been 
subjected. Happily, they were as yet too young to be in- 
fected by their household demon of ill-temper, bat their 
fresh hearts were almost crushed by it. Although Mr 
Grey’s estates were entailed, so that his son must ulti- 
mately succeed to them, it was the anxious wish of that 
son to study for a profession, and distinguish himeelf in 
it; but the father would listen to no intreaties on the 

ect, and instead of at least speaking ae gy and 
kindly about it, the young man was only met by the ine 
sané ravings of . His home was more into! 
than ever: is any wonder that he left it ? 
Poor Rose (she had been named afier her father's 
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early love), bereft of her brother, was more wretched 
than ever ; though people did say she knew his plans, and 
from time to time the progress of his fortunes. Poor 
girl, if her pale cheek and tearful eyes were any criterion, 
they could not have been very promising. But a new 
page was opening on her existence; the great era of a 
‘woman’s life—love—was approaching. Before she was 
twenty, her heart had found its mate. It is true that 
he on whom she had fixed her affections was one to 
whom her parents would never have given her, for he was 
poor, and belonged also to a family they disliked. In 
the earlier stages of the intimacy, the attachment might 
easily have been checked, but they had neglected to win 


fast friend, but in passion he had east him off; he 
had been blessed with the love of a true-hearted and 
high-minded woman, but: he lost his mised bride 
from the same cause ; from pique he married one in 
no respect likely to make him happy, and after leading 
for years a life of discord, he was deserted by his child- 
ren at the very period their society would have ‘most 
contributed to his comfort ; and on his deathbed he could 
make no dearer reparation for their sufferings, than be- 
stowing on them their just inheritance. Yea, premature 
death was but the last and crowning evil in a catalogue 
of miseries which from Tempsr! 


in childhood their daughter’s confidence, and they did 
not meet with it now. And even when at last the fiat 
went forth that the lovers were to part, she might have 
obeyed, had the stern mandate been couched in terms 
of kindness, had she respected and loved her parents, 
had her home been happy. But tones of anger, and the 
upbraiding of passion, contrasted dangerously for their 
influence with the soft whisperings of affection. She, 
too, left the paternal roof, and as the wife of him her 
father disapproved, was an outcast from it. And now 
the parent’s hearth was lonely. Such marriages, even 
when there are the fairest excuses for them, always 
bring their own punishment ; and perhaps our readers will 
‘consider four years of privation and penury, which chased 
away the bloom of life, sufficient retribution for the fault 
of Rose Grey. 

The scene is shifted, though still we are telling of lovers 
and a bridal. Brightly the sun is shining, and merrily 
the bells are ringing. The mansion where the wedding 

ests are assembled is not half so stately as that of 
neon Grey, but what happy beings it contains! A 
daughter of George Hamilton weds one who is not only 
her heart’s own choice, but the ae of her parents, 
the already beloved of her family. Look at her fair 
smooth brow and truthful eye; she knows diseord and 
deceit only by name; can she carry into another family 
aught but blessingsand peace? And trustingly does the 
bridegroom feel that he is blessed beyond the common 
lot of men. He cannot even regret the drops that fall 
from her dear eyes, nor are his own quite dry, while she 
lingers for another and another farewell kiss; and he 
listens to the father’s emphatic blessing on the child 
“to whom he had never cause to say one harsh word.” 
He could not wish, he would not ask, her to quit without 
emotion the home endeared to her by the holiest and 
happiest associations, the home which had fostered the 
rare flower he was taking away—a home where he fondly 
pietured her, but with a matron’s dignity, as henceforth 
the most welcome guest. 

But Ellen did not leave her ewe alone. Two other 
fair daughters, and two noble-hearted sons, remained to 
gladden their hearth with their presence. On this joyful 
occasion, there was present, amongst other friends, a 
middle-aged lady, who appeared to be the trusted friend 
of all, and who left a costly jewel upon the bride's finger, 
as she tore herself from home. That lady was Rose 
Hamilton. To her friends it seemed unaccountable—and 
we do not pretend to clear up the mystery—that with 
her fair face, her true heart, and considerable fortune, 
she had never married ; but so it was; and though she 
had lost something of the high spirits for which in early 
life she had been remarkable, she was considered one of 
the most estimable and agreeable people in the world. 

It was to her that, a few minutes after the bride and 
bridegroom had departed, a letter was delivered, the 
—— of which drew tears from her eyes, far different 
in their source from those which had just sprung from 
such joyful emotions. It was a hurried epistle from the 
daughter of Newton Grey to her benefuctress ; for Rose 
Hamilton had lately discovered Rose Grey in poverty 
and sickness, and had, by kindly sympathy and gene- 
rous bounty, relieved her misery. It was a letter im- 

oring Miss Hamilton’s presence in the house of mourn- 

, whither the writer had been summoned at her 
father's dying request. Without waiting to return home, 
but attired in the gala dress sie nad assumed in compli- 
ment to her dear cousin, Rose Hamilton departed imme- 
diately, using for her journey, which was only one of a 
few miles, one of the carriages that had conveyed the 
bridal party from church. What strange contrasts does 
life present! And surely scenes so opposite as those in 
which Rose Hamilton that day participated would have 
affected minds far less susceptible of receiving impres- 
sions than her gentle nature had ever been ! 

Yes, Newton Grey was dying ; and before his once be- 
loved Rose reached the house, his erring spirit had fled. 
In a fit of ignoble anger at some trivial domestic annoy- 
ance, he had ruptured a blood vessel, and though the best 
medical advice was ee Gees it proved 
unavailing. Speechless almost the moment of his 
seizure, he yet lingered for a few hours, during which 
time, it would seem that his heart relented. towards his 
offending daughter, for he, with some difficulty, expressed 
his desire that she should be sent for. None ever knew 
the particulars of that izing interview ; but it is very 

bable that the discarded daughter told who had been 

 apere and truest friend, and it was very natural that, 
in the grief and bewilderment of such a shock, she should 
seek the counsel and presence of Miss Hamilton. Mrs 
pong although long since something more than indifferent 
to her husband, seemed stunned by the blow which 
chan so materially her position ; but her own temper 
had become so infected by his, and her mind so frittered 
away by frequent and degrading contentions, that she 
was utterly incapable of directing and advising, as was at 
once her right and duty. Still, her danghter had to bear 
with an irritability and petulance more like the conduct of 
an imbecile child than anything else, but which, however 

tressing and annoying, were, from their inconsistency 
and the weakness of her character, otherwise powerless, 
Of course the absent heir appeared, wiser perhaps for the 
world’s rough usage ; but if so, it had been a bitter school- 
ing, and his wie dearly purchased. 
now let us pause for a moment. It had been 
the lot of Newton Grey to have a warm and stead. 


THE BOWER-BIRD OF AUSTRALIA. 
Ir has been often observed, that all the productions 
of Australia have a strange, and what may almost be 
called an eccentric, character. The plants, the animals, 
and the fishes, have all something peculiar about them, 
which distinguishes them from similar objects in the 
Old World; and it now appears that some of the 
birds, though not so remarkable in their forms, are at 
least quite as distinct in their habits, One in par- 
ticular, called the Bower-Bird (Ptilonoryxchus Holo- 
sericeus), appears to have pursuits of its own, and 
apparently to. take trouble, and display taste, in the 
construction of a bower, destined only as a place of 
recreation. ‘The following extracts from Mr Gould’s 
splendid work, “The Birds of Australia,”* will give 
some idea of the habits of this singular animal .— 

“ Although this species has been long knewn to 
ornithologists, and is familiar to the colonists of New 
South Wales, its habits, which in many respects are 
most extraordinary, have hitherto escaped attention ; 
or, if not entirely so, have never been brought before 
the scientific world. It is, therefore, a source of high 
gratification to myself to be the first to place them on 
record. 

One point to which I more particularly allude—a 
point of no ordinary interest both to the naturalist 
and the general admirer of nature—is the formation 
of a bower-like structure by this bird, for the purpose 
of a playing-ground, or hall of assembly, a circumstance 
in its economy which adds another to the many ano- 
malies connected with the Fauna of Australia. 

The localities favourable to the habits of the Satin 


are usually placed under the shelter of the branches of 
some © nging tree in the most retired part of the 
forest, and differ considerably in size. The base con- 
sists of an extensive and rather convex of 
sticks, firmly interwoven, on the centre of which the 
bower itself is built ; this, like the platform on which 
it is placed, and with which it is interwoven, is formed 
of sticks and twigs, but of a more slender and flexible 
deseription. ‘The tips of the twigs being so 
as to curve inwards, and nearly meet at the 3 in 
the interior of the bower, the materials are so 
that the forks of the twigs are always presented out- 
wards, by which arrangement not the slightest ob- 
struction is offered to the passage of the birds. The 
interest of this curious bower is much enbanced by 
the manner in which it is deeorated at and near the 
entrance with the most gaily-eoloured articles that 
can be collected, such as the blue tail-feathers of the 
Rose-hill and Pennantian parrots, bleached bones, the 
shells of snails, Xe. ; some of the feathers are stuck in 
amongst the twigs; while others, with the bones and 
shells, are strewed about near the entrances. The 
propensity of these birds to pick up and fly off with 
any attractive object is so well knewn to the natives, 
that they always search the runs for any small miss- 
ing article, as the bowl of a pipe, &c., that may have 
been accidentally dropped in the brush. I myself 
found at the entrance of one of them a small 
tomahawk, an a half 

e together with some slips ©’ cotton 
whitch the birds had doubtless picked up at a deserted 
encampment of the natives. 

For what purpose these curious bowers are made, 
is not yet, perhaps, fully understood ; they are cer- 
tainly not used as a nest, but as a place of resort for 
many individuals of both sexes, which, when there 
assembled, run through and around the bower in a 
sportive and playful manner, and that so frequently, 

it is seldom deserted. 

The proceedings of these birds have not been suffi- 
ciently watched to render it certain whether the runs 
are frequented throughout the whole year or not ; but 
it is highly probable that they are merely resorted to 
as a rendezvous, or playing-ground, at the pairing time, 
and during the period of incubation. It was at this 
season, as I judged from the state of the plumage, and 
from the internal indications of those 1 dissected, that 
I visited these localities. ‘The bowers, | found, had been 
recently renewed ; it was, however, evident, from the 
appearance of a portion of the accumulated masa of 
sticks, &c., that the same spot had been used as a place 


Bower-bird, are the luxuriant and thickly-foliaged 
brushes, stretching along the coast from Port Philip 
to Moreton Bay, the cedar brushes of the Liverpool 
range, and most of the gullies of the great mountain- 
chain separating the colony from the interior. So far 
as is at present known, it is restricted to New South 
Wales ; certainly it is not found so far to the west- 
ward as South Australia; and I am not aware of its 
having been seen on the north coast ; but its range in 
that direction can only be determined by future re- 


It is a stationary speeies, but appears to range from 
one part of a district to another, either for the purpose 
of varying the nature, or of obtaining a more abun- 
dant supply, of food. Judging from the contents of 
the stomachs of the many specimens I dissected, it 
would seem that it is altogether granivorous and 
frugivorous ; or, if not exclusively so, that insects form 
but a small portion of its diet. Independently of nu- 
merous berry-bearing plants and shrubs, the brushes 
it inhabits are studded with enormous fig-trees, some 
of them towering to the height of two hundred feet. 
Among the lofty branches of these giants of the forest, 
the Satin Bower-bird, and several ies of pi 
find in the small wild fig, with which the Fae we 
are loaded, an abundant supply of a favourite food. 
This species also commits iderable depredation on 
any ripening corn near the localities it frequents. Lt 
appears to have particular times in the day for feed- 
ing ; and when thus en petting 
like trees, I have app within a few feet without 
creating alarm ; but at other times I have found this 
bird extremely shy and watchful, especially the old 
males, which not unfrequently h on the to t 
branch or dead limb of the loftiest tree in the forest, 
whence they can survey all around, and watch the 
movements of the females and young in the brush be- 
low. In the autumn, they associate in small 
and may often be seen on the ground near the sides 
of rivers, particularly when the brush descends in a 
steep bank to the water’s = 

The extraordinary bower-like structure, alluded to 
above, first came under my notice at Sidney, to the 
museum of which place an example had been pre- 
sented by Mr Charles Coxen, as the work of the Satia 
ere A I at once determined to leave no means 
untried for ascertaining e particular relating to 
this peculiar feature in the binds economy ; and, on 
visiting the cedar brushes of the Liverpool range, I dis- 
covered several of these bowers, or playing places. They 


* This splendid work is 
seventeen plates, 


blished in numbers, folio, each 
utifully coloured. The drawings 
were made from nature, mostly by Mrs Gould, and 
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of resort for many years. Mr Charles Coxen informed 
me, that, after having destroyed one of these bowers, 
and secreted himself, he had the satisfaction of seei 

it partially re-constructed ; the birds engaged in this 
task, he added, were females. With much care and 
trouble, I succeeded in bringing to England twe fine 
specimens of these bowers, one of which | presented 
to the British Museum, and the other to the collection 
at Leyden, where they may be seem by all those who 
take an interest in the subject.” 

Another species, called the spotted bower-bird 
(Chlamydera maculata), appears to have nearly the 
same habits :—“ In many of its actions, and in the 
eeu part of its economy, much similarity exists 

tween this species and the Satin Bower-bied, parti- 
cularly in the curious habit of constructing an arti- 
ficial bower, or playing-ground. I was so far fortumate 
as to discover several of these bowers during my jour- 
ney to the interior, the finest of which I suceeeded im 
bringing to England, and it is now in the British 
Museum. The situations of these runs, or bowers, are 
much varied ; I found them both on the plains studded 
with myalls (dcacia pendula) and other small trees, 
and in the brushes clothing the lower hills. They are 
considerably longer and more avenue-like than those 
of the Satin Bower-bird, being in many instances three 
feet in length. They are outwardly built of twigs, 
and beautifully lined with tall grasses, so disposed, that 
their heads nearly meet ; the decorations are very pro- 
fuse, and consist of bivalve shells, crania of small mam- 
malia, and other bones. Evident and beautiful indica- 


tions of design are manifest hout the whole of 
the bower and decorations f by this species, 
particularly in the manner in which the stones are 
placed within the bower, apparently keep the 
grasses with which it is lined fixed firmly in their 
places. These stones diverge from the of the 
run on each side, so as to form little paths; while the 
immense collection of decorative i bones, 
shells, &c., are placed in a before the entrance of 


ing the same at both 
had evi- 


nearly half a bushel of bones, 
entrances. In some instances, small bowers, composed 
almost entirely of grasses, — the commence- 
ment of a new place of rendezvous, were observable. 
I frequently found these struetures at a considerable 
distance from the rivers, from the borders of whieh 
they could alone have pro®ured the shells and small 
must therefore be a task of great labour and difficulty. 
As these birds feed almost entirely on seeds and fruits, 
the shells and bones cannot have been collected for 
any other es than ernament ; 

those that 


lithographed 
by her, The 


355 
} 
| 
search. 
| the avenue, this arrangement be 
ends. In some of the larger 
| dently been resorted to for many years, | have seen 
sun, or such as have been reasted by the natives, and ; 
by this means whitened, that attract their attention. 
\ I fully ascertained that these runs, like those of the 
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Satin Bower-bird, formed the rendezvous of many in- 
dividuals ; for, after sec myself for a short space 
of time near one of them, I killed two males, which I 
had previously seen running through the avenue.” 


DICKENS'S NOTES ON AMERICA. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


Mr Dicxens’s second volume is, on the whole, more 
lively, and contains a few more sketches of charact 


satisfaction of passing his hand up the back, and rub- 

t inquisitive tleman, it seems, was not 
more odd than Gender Caasaater on board. The boat 
getting unduly crammed with 

i our tourist, who, being 


ginal inmates bled exce 
a foreigner, held his peace. Not so ee from 
the forests of the Mississippi, who, ing to and fro 
on deck, and without whomsoever, 


than the first, besides presenting the author’s general 
remarks on the Americans and their institutions. At 
the opening of the volume, we find him in a night- 
steamer on the Potomac, bound from Washington on 
an excursion towards the southern states. The scene 
on board the boat, a kind of Noah’s ark, is described 
with the author’s usual drollery. 

The cabin—* to my horror and amazement, it is full 
of sleepers in every s shape, attitude, and variety 
on tables, particu round the stove, my 
detested enemy. As the hairy are all occupied, and 
there is nothing else to put my clothes on, I deposit 

upon the ground : not without soiling my hands, 

for it is in the same condition as the in the 
itol, and from the same cause. Having but par- 
ly undressed, I clamber on my shelf, and hold the 
curtain open for a few minutes, while I look round on 
all my fellow-travellers again. That done, I let it fall 
on them, and on the world: turn round: and go to 
sleep. 1 wake, of course, when we get under weigh, 
for there is a good deal of noise. The day is then just 
sage Everybody wakes at the same time. Some 
are self-possessed directly, and some are much per- 
plexed to make out where they are, until they have 
rubbed their eyes, and leaning upon one elbow, looked 


about them. Some yawn, some groan, nearly all spit, 
and a few get up. am among the risers: for it is 
to feel, without ing into the fresh air, that the 


atmosphere of the cabin is vile in the last degree. I 
huddle on my clothes, go down into the fore-cabin, 
by the barber, and myself. The 
washing and dressing apparatus for the gers, 
generally, consists of two jack-towels, eo a 
wooden basins, a keg of water, and a ladle to serve it 
out with, six square inches of eye km two ditto 
ditto of yellow soap, a comb and brush for the head, 
and nothing for the teeth. Everybody uses the comb 
and brush, except myself. Everybody stares to see 
me using my own ; and two or t gentlemen are 
strongly disposed to banter me on my prejudices, but 
don’t. When I have made my toilet, I go upon the 
hurricane-deck, and set in for two hours of hard walk- 
ing up and down. The sun is rising brilliantly ; we 
are passing Mount Vernon, where Washington lies 
buried ; the river is wide and rapid; and its banks 
are beautiful. All the glory and splendour of the day 
are coming on, and growing brighter every minute.” 
Proceeding to Richmond, the author has there an 
opportunity of observing slavery in its naked defor- 
mity, with which he is heartily shocked, and then 
is on his intended journey to the western 
itories on the Ohio and Mississippi. The most 
amusing of the trip was that performed in a canal 
Doat on the route to Pittsburg, and which Boz hits off 
in the same graphic and good-humoured way as the 
scene on the Potomac. One of the passengers was an 


oddity. 

wes men on beord this boat, with a light 
fresh-coloured face, and a pepper-and-salt suit of 
clothes, who was the most inquisitive fellow that can 
—— be imagined. He never spoke otherwise than 

terrogatively. He was an embodied inquiry. Sit- 
=o or standing up, still or moving, walking the 
deck or taking his meals, there he was, with a great 
note of inte tion in each eye, two in his cocked 
ears, two more in his turned-up nose and chin, at least 
half a dozen more about the corners of his mouth, and 
the largest one of all in his hair, which was brushed 
pertly off his forehead in a flaxen clump. Every but- 

speak ¢ y that again, will you e was always 
wide awake, like the enchanted bride who drove her 
husband frantic ; always restless; always thirsting 
for answers ; perpetually seeking and never finding. 
re never was such a curious man. I wore a fur 
great-coat at that time, and before we were well clear 
of the wharf, he nae og me concerning it, and its 
ice, and where I bought it, and when, and what fur 
was, and what it weighed, and what it cost. Then 
he took notice of my watch, and asked what that cost, 
and whether it was a French watch, and where I got 
it, and how I got it, and whether I bought it or had 
it given me, and how it went, and where the keyhole 
was, and when I wound it, every night or every morn- 
ing, and whether I ever forgot to wind it at all, and 
if I did, what then? Where had I been to last, and 
where was I going next, and where was I going after 
that, and I seen the president, and what did he 
say, and what did I say, and what did he say when I 
had said that? Eh? Lor now! do tell! Finding 
that nothing would satisfy him, I evaded his questions 
after the first score or two, and in particular pleaded 
ignorance respecting the name of the fur whereof the 
coat was made. I am unable to say whether this was 
the reason, but that coat fascinated him ever after- 
wards ; he usually kept close behind me as I walked, 
and moved as I moved, that he might look at it the 
better ; and he uently dived into narrow places 
after me at the risk of his life, that he might have the 


d as follows :—“‘ wo he you, this 
may, it don’t suit me. This may be all very well 
with Down Easters and men of Boston raising, but it 
won’t suit my figure no how ; and no two ways about 
that; and so I tell you. Now! I’m from the brown 
forests of the Mississippi, J am; and when the sun 
shines on me, it does shine—a little. It don’t glimmer 
where J live ; the sun don’t. No. I’m a brown forester, 
Iam. I an’t a Johnny Cake. There are no smooth 
skins where I live. We’re os there. Rather. 
If Down Easters and men of Boston raising like this, 
— of it, but I’m none of that raising nor of that 
breed. No. This company wants a little fixing, it 
does. I’m the wrong sort of man for’em, J am. ‘They 
won’t like me, they won’t. This is piling of it up, a 
little too moiintainoiis, this is’ At the end of e 

one of these short sentences he turned upon his heel, 
and walked the other way ; checking himself abruptly 
when he had finished another short sentence, and turn- 
ing back again. It is impossible for me to say what 
terrific meaning was hidden in the words of this brown 
forester ; but I know that the other gers looked 
on in a sort of admiring horror, and that presently the 
boat was put back to the wharf, and as many of the 
Pioneers as could be coaxed or bullied into going away, 
were got rid of. When we started again, some of the 
boldest spirits on board made bold to say to the ob- 
vious occasion of this improvement in our ag en 
‘Much obliged to you, sir ;’ whereunto the brown 
forester (waving his hand, and still walking up and 
down as before) replied, ‘No youan’t. You’re none o’ 
my raising. You may act for yourselves, you se 
have pinted out the 7. Down Easters and Johnny 
Cakes can follow if they please. I an’t a Johnny 
Cake, J an’t. I am from the brown forests of the 
Mississippi, J am’—and so on, as before. He was 
unanimously voted one of the tables for his bed at 
eae is a great contest for the tables—in con- 
sideration of his public services; and he had the 
warmest corner by the stove throughout the rest of 
the journey. But I never could find out that he did any- 
thing except sit there ; nor did I hear hims again, 
until in the midst of the bustle and turmoil of gettin 
the luggage ashore in the dark at Pittsburg, I stumb! 
over him as he sat smoking a cigar on the cabin steps, 
and heard him muttering to himself, with a short 
laugh of defiance, ‘I an’t a Johnny Cake, J an’t. I’m 
from the brown forests of the Mississippi, J am” I 
am inclined to argue from this, that he had never left 
off saying so; but I could not make affidavit of that 
part of the story, if required to do so by my queen 
and country.” 

From Pittsburg, Mr Dickens went down the Ohio 
to Cincinnati, which, like other tourists, he describes 
as a beautiful city ; cheerful, thriving, and animated, 
and with society intelligent and courteous. Proceed- 
ing onward, he steams up the Mississippi as far as St 
Louis, to take a view of that noble but very pe | 
river, and have a peep at a prairie, neither of whi 
are very satisfactory. Afterwards returning to Cincin- 
nati, he stages it northward to Lake Erie. The Falls 
of Niagara, a main oe in the journey, call forth 
exclamations of the pest piety and enthusiasm. 
The front view of the torrent was stunning, and it 
was not till he reached Table Rock, and looked on 
the vast bright-green mass of water, that it came upon 
him in full majesty. 

“Then, when I felt how near to my Creator I was 
standing, the first effect, and the enduring one—in- 
stant and lasting—of the tremendous spectacle, was 
peace. Peace of mind—tranquillity—calm recollec- 
tions of the dead—great thoughts of eternal rest and 
happi thing of gloom or terror. Niagara was 
at once stamped upon my heart, an i of beauty ; 
to remain there, changeless and indelible, until its 
pulses cease to beat, for ever. Oh, how the strife and 
trouble of our daily life receded from my view, and 
lessened in the distance, during the ten memorable 
days we passed on that enchanted ground! What 
voices spoke from out the thundering water! what 

faded from the earth, looked out upon me from 
its gleaming depths ! what heavenly promise glistened 
in those angels’ tears, the drops of many hues, that 
showered around, and twined themselves about the 
rgeous arches which the changing rainbows made ! 
Taser stirred in all that time from the Canadian 
side, whither I had gone at first. I never crossed the 
river again ; for I w there were people on the 
a place it is natural to shun 
the 
see ti 


company. ‘To wander to and fro all day, and 
cataracts from all points of view ; to stand 
upon the edge of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall, markin, 
the hurried water gathering strength as it approac 
the verge, seeming, too, to before it shot 
into the below ; to gaze from the river’s level u 
at the torrent as it came streaming down ; to clim! 
the neighbouring heights, and watch it through the 
trees, and see the wreathing water in the rapids 4 
unge ; to linger in 


ing on to take its fearful pl 
of the coleuun below ; 


ing the river as, stirred by no visible cause, it heaved, 


and eddied, and awoke the echoes, being troubled yet, 
far down beneath the surface, by its giant leap; to 
have Niagara before me, lighted by the sun and by 
the moon, red in the day’s decline, and grey as eveni 
slowly fell upon it ; to look upon it every agg | 
wake hear its ceaseless voice : this 
was enough. I think in every y quiet season now, still 
do those waters roll and leap, roar and tumble, all 
day long; still are the rainbows spanning them, a 
hun feet below. Still, when the sun is on 

do they shine and glow like molten gold. Still, when 
the day is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem to 
crumble away like the front of a great chalk cliff, or 
roll adown the rock like dense white smoke. But 
always does the mighty stream ap to die as it 
comes down, and always from its mable grave 
arises that tremendous ghost of spray and mist which 
is never laid—which has haunted this place with the 
same dread solemnity since darkness brooded on the 
deep, and that first flood before the deluge—light— 
came rushing on creation at the word of God.” 

Travelling through Canada, he is pleased to find 
that noble country at length in the way of advance- 
ment. In a vessel from Quebec to Montreal, many E 
lish emigrants were on board, and “it was wonde: 
to see how clean the children had been kept, and how 
untiring in their love and self-denial all the poor 
were.” The such a 
tacle of enterprise struggling wit verty exci 
observes, is it for the poor to be virtuous than the 
rich. Bring the wealthy man here, “upon this 
crowded . Strip from his fair young wife her 
silken dress and jewels, unbind her braided hair, 
stamp early wrinkles on her brow, pinch her pale 
cheek with care and much privation, array her faded 
form in coarsely-patched attire, let there be nothing 
but his love to set her forth or deck her out, and you 
shall put it to the proof indeed. So change his station 
in the world, that he shall see in those young thin 
who climb about his knee—not records of his weal 
and name—but little wrestlers with him for his daily 
bread ; so — poachers on his scanty meal; so 
many units to divide his every sum of comfort, and 
farther to reduce its small amount. In lieu of the 
endearments of childhood in its sweetest aspect, h 
upon him all its pains and wants, its sicknesses on 
ills, its fretfulness, caprice, and querulous endurance ; 
let its prattle be, not of engaging infant fancies, but 
of cold, and thirst, and hunger ; and if his fatherl 
affection outlive all this, and he be patient, watch 
tender—careful of his children’s lives, and mindful 
always of their joys and sorrows—then send him back 
to iament, and pulpit, and to quarter sessions, 
and when he hears fine talk of the depravity of those 
who live from hand to mouth, and ur hard to do 
it, let him s up, as one who knows, and tell those 
holders forth that they, by parallel with such a class, 
should be high angels in their daily lives, and lay but 
humble siege to heaven at last.” 

We must hasten to shut this pleasing book, and 
leave the reader to peruse it entire, having now, we 
hope, given him a sufficiently copious specimen of its 
contents. We close with a few of the author’s con- 
— observations on the American character. 
After denouncing that hideous social feature, slavery, 
prevalent in some of the states, he sums up the quali- 
ties of the people as follows :—“ They are, by nature, 
frank, brave, cordial, hospitable, and affectionate. 
Cultivation and refinement seem but to enhance their 
warmth of heart and ardent enthusiasm ; and it is 
the ion of these latter qualities in a most re- 
which renders an educated American 
one of the most endearing and most generous of 
friends. I never was so won upon as by this class ; 
never yielded up my full confidence and esteem so 
readily and pleasurably as to them ; never can make 
again, in half a year, so many friends for whom I 
seem to entertain the regard of half a life. These 
qualities are natural, I implicitly believe, to the whole 

le. That they are, however, sadly sapped and 
big ted in their growth among the mass, and that 
there are influences at work which endanger them 
still more, and give but little ey promise of their 
healthy restoration, is a truth that ought to be told. 
It is an essential part of every national character to 
pique itself mightily upon its faults, and to deduce 
tokens of its virtue or its wisdom from their very ex- 

ration. One blemish in the popular mind 
of Amasten, and the prolific t of an innumerable 
brood of evils, is universal distrust. Yet, the Ame- 
rican citizen plumes himself upon this spirit, even 
when he is sufficiently ——— to perceive the 
ruin it works ; and will often adduce it, in spite of 
his own reason, as an instance of the great sagacit 
and acuteness of the people, and their superior 
ness and independence. 

Another prominent feature is the love of ‘smart’ . 
dealing, which gilds over many a swindle and gross 
breach of trust ; many a defaleation, public and pri- 
vate ; and enables many a knave to hold his head up 
with the best, who well deserves a halter, though it 


smartness has done more in a few years to impair the 

blic credit, and to cripple the public 
Fal honesty, however rash, could have effected in a 
century. ‘ merits of a broken speculation, or a 


bankruptcy, or of a successful scoundrel, are not 
ganged by its or his observance of the 
Do as you would be done by,’ but are 


Iden 


| | 
| 
| 
t 
| | has not been without its retributive operation ; for this 
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reference to their smartness. I recollect, on both oc- 
easions of our passing that ill-fated Cairo on the Mis- 
sissippi, remarking on the bad effects such gross deceits 
must have when they ee ee in generating a want 
of confidence abroad, and di g foreign invest- 
ment ; but I was given to understand that this was a 
very smart scheme by which a deal of money had been 
made ; and that its smartest feature was, that they 
forgot these things abroad in a very short time, and 
speculated again as freely as ever.” 

It would be well, he observes, if the Americans 
loved the “ real less and the ideal more ;” but all gene- 
ral efforts at social improvement will utterly fail— 
education, temperance, churches, everything—while 
one grand foul abuse is suffered to go on unchecked : 
this is the “ newspaper press,” a monster of depravity, 
which leads and rules public opinion, and before which 
intellect and character must bow down and worship, 
ere they can expect public distinction. “ While that 
ae has its evil eye in every house, and its black 

d in every appointment in the state, from a presi- 
dent to a man ; while, with ribald slander for its 
only stock in trade, it is the standard literature of an 
enormous class, who must find their reading in) a 
newspaper, or they will not read at all ; so long must 

jum be upon the country’s head, and so long 
pa the evil it works be plainly visible in the re- 
ic 

If only half of all this be true, we thank heaven 
that we live in a land in which, whatever may be 
its faults, the sanctuary of private life remains in- 
violate, and where the press is properly kept as the 
servant of, not the domineering tyrant over, public 
opinion. 


PENEY GLENDINNING. 
A CHARACTER IN REAL LIFE. 


Prngy GLENDINNING was one of a family left in 
their mother’s hands by the death of their father, a 
village artisan in the north of Scotland, while the 
whole of them were mere children. Having no other 
resource, the widow retired to the house of her father, 
who was what is called a crofter, that is, tenant of a 
few acres. It is astonishing what this class of persons 
sometimes do with their small means. Upon the li- 
mited territory rented by her father, did this poor 
woman rear her three sons and five daughters till 
they were able to go into the world and do for them- 
selves, which some of them did under creditable cir- 
cumstances, considering their rank in life. The eldest 
son received such an education that he might have 
commenced study for the church, if he had so inclined ; 
but he preferred a business career. The second took 
to oe the third became a skilled mechanic. 
Several of the daughters, being handsome and neat- 
handed, became nursery-governesses and ladies’-maids, 
as these offices are known in rural districts in Scotland. 
Peney had no turn for any of these occupations. 
Her disposition seemed always more to the use of the 
hands than that of the head. Besides, being the plain- 
est of the family, she had always said herself that she 
was only fit for drudgery, and, consequently, that edu- 
cation would be thrown —_ upon her. She could 
read and write, however, and knew something of ac- 
counts ; but beyond that she would not go. Her 
mother, who was a woman of singular clearness of 
head, as well as goodness of heart, and always encou- 
raged her children to give their opinions, was amused 
by a trait of Peney—namely, that she always talked 
of the others as “the children,” Sony she was her- 
self nearly the youngest, and p for their being 
set out in life in utter disregard of her own interests. 
At last, her youngest sister having grown up, so as to 
be able to assist her mother, Peney, greatly to her pa- 
rent’s annoyance, went to be r and dresser to a 
gentleman’s family, there being, as she said, enow in 
the family besides to fill all the genteel places. Peney 
laboured in this humble vocation poacel years, equally 
happy and respected ; and, though only eighteen, was 
considered so sedate and trustworthy, that her mis- 
tress, being about to leave home for a time, would have 
conferred on her the entire charge of her family and 
servants in her absence, with a handsome addition to 
her income. But Peney had other views: she had 
caved a little money, and had resolved on educating 
herself as a pastry-cook, with the view of either becom- 
ing a cook and housekeeper, or taking charge of a 
shop ; and so she could only oblige her mistress by 
sleeping in the house, and taking c of the expen- 
diture, for which duty her salary was continued. 
Meantime her mother, noe now without a famil 
of her own, had moved into the village of the noes 4 
where there was a considerable school, with the view 
of taking charge of the children of others sent thither 
for education ; in short, kept a boarding-house of a 
humble but most useful kind, namely, a boarding- 
house for schoolboys ; and Peney sometimes visited 
her. This village had neither a baker nor a butcher, 
nor, till that period, much use for them ; for the inha- 
bitants had not indulged much in either butcher-meat 
or wheaten-bread. But this last article, in particular, 
now to be much in request, both in the village 
neighbourhood, and of this Peney became aware. 
She remarked, also, that even her own mother required 
considerable supplies, and received them with diffi- 
ution, therefore, was taken. She had herself edu. 
cated as a common bread-baker, as well as confectioner ; 
and at the age of nineteen, with fourteen pounds in 


her pocket, she set out for the village of her native 
parish to commence business as a baker. 

It was considered a strange speculation for a fe- 
male ; but Peney thought nothing of this. She had 
aoa fixed her mind upon a shop. It was a 

that had once been , but for many years 
deserted in consequence of the failure of heirs, and of 
which she had obtained a perpetual lease from the 
proprietor of the vi almost in the nature of a 
gift. Peney made the roof, walls, and windows, 
in the meantime, and in the one end of the lower 
part established a bakery, in the other a flour-store 
and grocery, in case for a time the bakery should not 
entirely oceupy her. Even this first touch astonished 
her neighbours; for here she had obtained one of the 
best houses in the village to _— with, almost for a 
song. The bread she furnished being excellent, and of 
honest weight, the bakery not only very soon occupied 
her own time, but she required assistance ; and in this 
also Peney showed her judgment. She employed no 
man, to be rebelling against her, idling, and perhaps 
injuring her character ; she entered into an agreement 
with a humble maiden, anxious, like herself, to escape 
ordinary servitude, and Peney and “her man Jane” 
(as the neighbours chose to have it) were patterns of 
quiet and successful industry. 

For twelve years this state of things continued, if, 
with an every-day increasing business, continuance is 
a proper expression. The expenses of conducting the 
business were the least possible ; for, as Peney’s money 
was paid the moment anything purchased by her was 
delivered, flour, butter, eggs, barley, whatever she re- 
ee for her business, were poured in upon her as 
she needed them, of the best description, and on the 
lowest terms ; and, on the other hand, her bread was 
so excellent, that it was called for from all ee 
and the money paid down, and Peney’s only difficulty 
was in meeting the demand. Meanwhile, in her do- 
mestic arrangements, she had equally shown her good 
sense. She waited till she saw how her business was 
likely to prosper, before expending anything on the 
house that could be avoided ; and when she at last 
repaired it, she did so, not merely as her own circum- 
stances seemed to suggest, but in the best style suit- 
able to the house ; that if she herself had left it on the 
morrow, the money might not be thrown away. In 
short, Peney had shown, that, though homely in her 

rson, she was strongly rational ; and her mother, 
instead of now laughing with her or at her, as in 
former times, as her plainest lass and a predestined 
old maid, had long respected her as the most sensible 
of her generally sensible and well-doing family, and 
never spoke of her or met her without feelings of 


and gratitude. 

e have shown that Peney had not only felt no 
need of male assistance in her business, but steadily 
rejected it. She had also rejected all overtures of a 
matrimonial kind. Many young farmers, seeing her 
continually happy and prospering, now thought her 
exceedingly rae A and as they stepped up to her 
parlour occasionally to receive their money, and saw 
the quiet and comfort reigning there, were not slack 
in complimenting her ; but she never gare any en- 
couragement to pursuing the subject. She had seen, 
in her own family, that matrimony was not always 
another name for happiness ; she reflected that 
had always managed for herself with ease and 
pleasure, and she did not know how long this might 
continue were she joined to another, and so she 
steadily resisted the idea of making a change. She 
would gladly, however, have had the society of some 
of her brothers for her mother and herself; and a 
farm in the neighbourhood becoming vacant, which 
she thought might suit her second brother, who was 
at the time steward to a gentleman in an adjoining 
county, she, with his consent, offered for it in his 
name, and her offer was accepted. 


neighbourhood, Peney began to feel as if the family 


family, for, of course, in Peney’s i must 
become common servants. “ 
the other ; “I have arranged about also ; 
may do many things with my assistance which 
not do without it, and I only regret 
had not thought of all this eighteen months ago ; 
would have saved me some hundred pounds direct, be- 
sides the risk of re-letting this unfortunate little place.” 
Peney said, everything been so well selected, and 
got on the best terms. “To be sure,” it was answi 
“but who ever heard of a displenishing without loss 
“ And what is it supposed must be loss ¢” 
Peney. The inventory was laid on the table; and, 
after mutual consideration, it was agreed that, 
@ year’s rent to the 
r cance lease, damage could 
not be under L.300. 
Peney’s colour came and went re y ; and the 
gentleman felt for her, for he thought she was 


ting this loss as of hercausing. But she was thi 
of other things also. S become attached to 
the farm. She was sure it might be made to yield 


wheat, and it could give such a deal of offal for fowls 
and pigs! At last she said, “ Would See me 1.200 
to free you of the farm?” “ Wi my heart,” 
answered the gentleman, “but that I should not like 
to injure you.” “I have considered Or pe she 
said, “and think I may run the risk.” ithout 
further reasoning, the bargain was struck. Peney re- 
ceived an order for her money, and gave a missive, 
freeing the gentleman of the lease ; and after dining 
with the family, returned home, tenant of the farm 
of Cauld-Shouthers ! 

—_ has said, that after contracting to translate the 
“Tliad,” he felt, when lying in bed, asif a pt 
his neck ! and the feelings of Peney Glendinning were 
precisely similar when she thought of being saddled 
with a farm for twenty years, and at a rent of nearly 
two hundred pounds. She endeavoured to think, 
however, that the loss could not be complete ; next, 
that it might not be very considerable ; and lastly, 
that, with good oe there might even be a 
profit ; although this was a view of the subject 
she hardly dared to take. It was with a very doubt- 
ful mind that she first broke the subject to her bro-~ 
ther. His first look was very discouraging, for it seemed 
to say, as plainly as possible, that she had ruined her- 
self. His next emotion was to laugh at the oddity 
of the thing, and Peney joined him, but with a tear 
in her eye. He thus saw the necessity of settli 
down into graver consideration of the subject ; 
when he saw what Peney had really done, he could 
not but applaud her sagacity and talent. The order 
she had received from his master more than paid his 
own claims upon the farm (for she had already made 
some advances for him), and he admitted, that if she 
could manage the farm as successfully as she had 
managed her other business, she was richer by the 
transaction by at least L.400. She entered not only 
to a farm, stocked to her hand in the best manner, . 
and at a reduced price, but to a growing crop at the 
expense of seed and labour. 

hen at length the time came for her taking 
session, she saw many things even more doub 
than at first ; yet, as the die was cast, she determi 
to go boldly on. Her very first operations showed an 
original mind, as well as a firm spirit. What had 
been done on the farm had been done well, but as 
usual, a good deal in the rough. Head and end ridges, 
spots for turnings, and for dung-heaps, had been 
regarded ; and from time immemorial, the dykes* had 
been approached no nearer than horses might con- 
veniently go. Peney considered all this as waste. 
She saw that in many cases these spots were, from 
long rest and other circumstances, the most valuable 
parts of the farm, and that putting them together 
they made many acres. Peney resolved that 


‘would not go, she determined to employ the s . 


t 
He took possession, and being in the immediate should lie waste no longer ; and wherever the rogh 


might yet be reunited under her auspices. But the 
hopes of mortals are* vain ; and especially liable to 
a es are the hopes of good-natured old 
maids. The farm was only about seventy acres, and 
her brother, as manager for another, had been accus- 
tomed to rule over seven hundred acres. His master, 
too, a considerable proprietor, who had tried to act 
as manager of his own property, found the charge too 
troublesome, and he persuaded Peney’s brother to 
return to his emplo t, under the inducement of 
relieving him from his farm ; in short, selling all off, 
and paying all da 
This was a sad blow to Peney. She had set her 
heart on the little farm, which would not only have 
been a home to her brother’s family, but she was sure 
would have paid well, as, having been grievously mis- 
by the previous tenant, it had been leased at 
a really moderate rent. But there was no help for it : 
an inventory of everything had been made ; and the 
beautiful hs and carts, and the — animals 
of every Cnmigtion, selected with such care, and for 
which, as belonging to her brother, Peney had con- 
tracted an affection (for the heart wil/ love something), 
were about to be sold for very probably half the 
value, and Peney was mi 
At last, one morning Peney rose in more than 
usual bustle, and having arranged her own business 
for the day, set out nobody knew whither. It was 
for the residence of her brother’s master. She could 


not but res him for #0 ing her brother ; 
but she the blow stzibing oguinst 


Her hind+ remonstrated, and said the 
—— at; but Peney only thought 
i 


should be 
one thing, 
ma ng the most of everything. She said every apron- 
breadth, nay, foot and inch, was paid for, and she saw 
no reason why it should not be made to pay. In the 


mean time, she kept an account of the ex of 
trenching, and had the _- valued ; and as the 
new land produced by the heaviest crops, the 


balance was greatly in her favour, and she no 
more opposition upon this point. By cultivating these 
odds and ends, draining and filling up a pond or two, 
which had been open beyond memory, but without 
any visible object, and filling up and cropping several 
open drains, Renet, during the first and second years 
of her incumbency, added six or eight acres to the 
productive age of her holding, and these, it was 
admitted, the most valuable on the farm. Having 
once proved the benefit of such management, she car- 
ried her arms into every quarter. Every useless dyke 
was thrown down ploughed over; whins and 
stones that had stood untouched since the creation, 
were now grubbed out and dislodged without mercy, 
and the ground on which they stood subjected to the 
plough. Plashy meadows were drained and w 

altered in their character, and, in short, ren 

dry and fertile ; and even a small wood, that, being 
planted in a swamp, had refused to grow, was now, 


* Dykes, in Scotland, 
perhaps elsewhere, they 
{ Farm-labourer. 


are dry stone enclosures ; in Ireland, and 
are ditches. 
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conside 
on his own invitation, 


this part of the country; but Peney knew what 
was abou 


t. A natural sagacity, without the aid of 
fields, they not waste much pasture, their 
manure disappears, and is as good as lost. By stall- 

, therefore, she saved provender, and did not 
allow a particle of the valuable ing material to 

to waste. Some people, she observed, from sheer 


in putrescent streams, 


ment were led by conduits into tanks, and were 
thence, at proper opportunities, carried away for the 
— of irrigating the fields in the neighbourhood. 


y this owe and rational kind of economy. 
thing to another in good farming. An 
abundance of manure permitted Peney to raise fine 
erops of turnips and artificial grasses, with which she 
fed her cattle, and by growing which she was able 
to meliorate and clean land ; for, as everybody 
knows, land cannot be properly improved or kept 
clear of weeds without a regular system of green- 
cropping. The old method of restoration and i 
was to give the land a rest, or let it be fallow, 
keep ploughing it from time to time. Peney fed and 
pulverised her fields, but gave them no rest. No sooner 
‘was one crop off than another was on, the plentiful 
manure keeping the ground sufficiently in heart. The 
landlord gave no play days in his rent, and Peney 
gave none to his land. 

Nor did Peney thrive by cultivation only. Six or 
eight of her handsomest queys were sent early one 
morning, nobody knew where; but they soon re- 


sessed of some of the tiest little calves that 
ever been seen. From humanity, she always gave her 
calves their milk as their mothers gave it, she did 
not break off upon this occasion. Of course her calves 
Ww apace. r nursery, as she called it, was be- 
| As we believe it is a law of nature, that where 
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continued doing many thi they 
Peney despised all this. 

and if here 
; servant, i 
r, walked, he was i for the. > 


if 


calculated that she saved nrniy pean a-year | of 


uced, | account of their number, 


comfort and economy of her measure, and disregard 
came round to look at the phenomenon, and 


from Peney’s motion, he could 
there was one, and so retired discomfited. The 


natural sagacity led her to adopt it. ce ern 


in form of a belt, along the north and east sides of her 
farm, these being the most exposed. By care, they 
survived, and have thriven better in their new than 
they did in their original situation. Without at all 
deducting from the extent of the farm (for the ground 
being clean where they were planted, and fenced in 
an wall, they afford a pasture superior to anything 

ever grew on the spot before), they form a shelter 
so valuable, that when other 


’s cattle are croueh- 
ing with their tails to the b 


, and quite incapable 
feeding, Peney’s (for she still pastures the young) 
are luxuriating in a nook so comfortable that they 
ear it roaring in trees, whisking 

it li i as its name imports), wi 

cold shoulder of a hill, it will seem a rich and happy 


valley. 

enough to say, that, from a humble girl, Peney Glen- 
dinning has raised herself to be a woman of su 
and reputation. In a state of things that often defies 
the exertions of mex of strong minds and undoubted 
why not ‘—found the 
raising herself in two separate professions. ’s 
more respect where she is known ; and when the sons 
and daughters of men of substance fear to make the 
plunge into life, they are told to think of Penzy GLEN- 
DINNING, 


POPULAR ENGLISH FESTIVALS. 
ALL HALLOW EVEN. 


Aut Hatitow Even, called in Scotland Hailoween, 
and in the north of England Nutcrack Night, is the 
last evening of October, being the vigil of All Saints’ 
Day (November 1), a festival of the Catholic church, 
in commemoration of those of its saints to whom, on 

icular days could not be 
— There is perhaps 
no night year whi po imagination 
or whieh is more widely and uniformly marked by 
certain ceremonies and customs. It is clearly a festi- 
val of ante-christian times, for there is nothing in the 
church observance of All Saints’ Day to have origi- 


nated such extraordi notions as are connected 
ree ee practices as those by which 
it is distingui 


The ing idea respecting All Hallow E or 
Halloween, ist that it ic the time, of all others, when 
supernatural influences prevail. It is the night set 
of spirits and all sorts of beings not of this 
world ; the night of sure divination ; a time when the 
i takes the upper hand of the real everywhere, 
and (to use the language of an early Scottish poet) 
** Al is bot ghaists and elritch fantassis.” 


poem 
it to be a night when witches, devils, and other 
i ing beings, are all abroad on their bane- 


| 


to nuts, they were not 
only cracked and eaten, but made the means of vati- 
cination in love affairs. And 


Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name: 
This with the loudest bounce me sore 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed. 
As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow, 
For ‘twas thy nut that did so brightly glow. 
Then Mr Graydon* for Ireland :— 
These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view ; 
The ill-matched couple fret and fame, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise for ever part. 
But see the happy, happy pair, 
Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 
With mutual fondness while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn ; 
And as the vital sparks deeay, 
Together gently sink away ; 
Till, life's fierce ordeal being past, 
Their mingled ashes rest at last. 
Lastly, Burns for Caledonia :— 
The auld gudewife’s weel-hoordit nits, 
Are round and round divided, 
And mony lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle couthie side by side, 
And burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump out owre the chimly, 
Fu’ high that night. 
Jean in twa wi’ tenty ee, 
Wha ‘twas she wadna tell ; 
But this is Jock, and this is me, 
She says in to hersel’ : 
He bleezed owre her and she owre him, y 
As they wad never mair part ; 
Till, fuff ! he started up the lum, 
And Jean had een a sair heart 
To see’t that night. 
Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, is more particular: 
“It is a custom 5 Ireland, when the young women 
would know if their lovers are faithful, to put three 
nuts upon the bars of the , naming the nuts after 
the lovers. If a nut cracks or jumps, the lover will 
prove unfaithful ; if it begins to blaze or burn, he has 
a regard for the person making the trial. If the nuts 
named after the girl and her lover burn together, they 
will be married.” 

As to apples—there is an equally universal custom 
on this merry night, of hanging up a stick hori- 
zontally by a string from the eeilin, g, and Bey a 
eandle on the one end and an apple on the other. This 
being made to twirl rapidly, the merry-makers in sue- 
cession leap up and snatch at the apple with their 
teeth (no use of the hands allowed), when the proba- 
bility is, that the candle comes round before they are 
aware, and scorches them in the face, or anoints them 
with grease. The disappointments and misadventures 
occasion, of course, abundance of laughter. It is 
worthy of remark, that this amusement is precisely 
similar to that of the re tomy which prevailed exten- 
sively in the days of chivalry, consisting of a wooden 
figure mounted on a pivot, with a flat piece of wood 
crossing in the situation of the arms, at the one end 
of which a bag of sand was hung. The feat 
ride full tilt with a blunted spear at the ot 
the cross piece, and escape the thwack with which the 
was sure to visit the shoulders of 
all but dexterous players. Apples are 
in a tub of water, which, being placed 


one wi ir teeth—a task by no means 
which usually is not 
deal of ducking and bedabbling. This 


4 

& 
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y notice 
the man iculars ——s All Hallow 
lected edition Brand’s Antiquities. 


inspect their prizes. According as the stalk is found 
big or little, straight or crooked, the future wie 
or husband of the party to be. 


the temper. Finally, 


And o’er the door the spell in secret laid ; 
* Author of a volume of poems published in Dublin, 18u). 
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with permission of the proprietor, rooted out, and its | pound, she finding the materials ; and in due time a Sane 5 eS eae & Sea 3 
. Everybody stood aghast at the untutored vi- | formed ; and the pony attached te the bakery being | Nuts and apples are everywhere in requisition, and 4 
gour of Peney, till her farm being like a garden, the | fitted with a neat bridle and reins, and some other | consumed to a pretty considerable extent. Indeed the 7 fi 
prietor placed at her di and on her own | articles of ornament, for another pound, Peney was | night takes its name in the north of England from : ” 
iiteue ssn in. her ale urhood that became | mounted. When she first made her appearance in the | the prevalence of the former fruit. Goldsmith tells : is 
vacant; and the only female tenant in the district | market, there was a great cheer ; but Peney felt the | of his Wakefield party, that they “religiously cracked } 
shamed all the males! So sensible was the proprietor 
of, services to him and.to his susses- t 
» sora, and of the benefit of such an example, every way | among the rest, the surveyor of taxes, and Peney paid a 
es more attention to him than to all the others, though she | poetical reporters trom all the three kingdoms, by x 
he left under his plate an affected it not. For one thing, she called her servant | way of showing the universal prevalence of the cus- : a 
on his banker tree hasdaed panda to remove her pillion to the inn, in case of rain, and | tom. Hear Gay first for England :— t 
Of course, instead of loss, Peney was now realising | to allow Coawnpe tbe the carriage. He did 
considerable profits. As she herself required the flour, | so in all directions, but could see no spring, though 
wheat was now raised by her in great quantity where 
it had never been raised before. To keep her ground 
in heart, she required lorge quantities of manure, and | spring was in the cushion! and reney net only 
te make as ee of that as = on her own pre- | at her ease, but what was a great addition to her plea- | 
mises, she took to feeding all her grown cattle in the | sure, tax-free. She was the first in the district who 
stall, dared to make themselves comfortable without caring 
about being talked of. 
We must not omit to mention that Peney was not | 
only an advocate for the prineiple of shelter, but her | 
| she felt unwilling to destroy such as she thought use- 
e ful, and so had them carefully removed and planted 
leasness, permitted the liquid refuse of their | 
stables and cow-houses to a 
and were thus, as it might be said, mstrumental in 
picking their own pockets. But Peney was most 
reg in her arrangements in this department of 
irs. All the liquid manures of her farm establish- 
an peopie Said, eney ad Thisse er market | | 
foronce. It was not #0, They had been visiting an | 
estate at some distance, on which the bad 
introduced a very handsome breed of cattle (it is be- 
; lieved the Teesdale), and in due time Peney was pos- Po 
c y pro 
nature taking the hint, and sending the prolific ani- | 
mal only where there seems room, most of Peney’s 
brood were young cows ; and at the my ea 
the chee to LB on LA 
a-head more than the ordivary stock of the district 
young people take their turn of attempting 
of Halloween is the pulling of cabbage stalks in the 
This general gharacter of the night eseapes the notice eaten The peor out hand in hand 
of writers on our popular antiquities; but we know it | blindfolded, and — must pull the first stalk which 
.o be that which rests in the rustic mind in Scotland, | he meets with. They then return to the fireside to 
aud, indeed, this is partly acknowledged by Burns in : 
r afew a no 
thoug 
misch sticking to the root denotes the amount of fortune or 
ful midnight errands ; particularly those aérial people, | dowry ; and the taste of the pith, or castock, indicates _ 
the fairies, are said on that night to hold a grand an- a the stalks are placed one after 
tha or | niversary.” The very same notion conveyed by the | another over the door, and the Christian names of the 
L— Ayrshire bard is embodied in a poem of the sixteenth | persons who chanee thereafter to enter are held in the 
gomerys yting againet Polwart— whom the parties are to marry. latter Oo 
In the hinder end of harvest, on All-Halloween, this rite is like one celebrated by Gay regarding 
; When our good neighbours dees ride, if I read right, peascods :— 
Some buckled on a binweed, and some on a bean, 
-| Many a merry cottage group, holding this evening, ‘Which, when I cropped, I safely: home conveyed, 
your wee had a than they storm arose, be- 
The price was to be a | along upon the blast, 
— 
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The latch moved up, when who should first come in, 
But, in his proper person—Lubberkin ! 

Another ceremony much practised rural 
folk is that of the Three Dishes. ‘Two of these are 
revpectively filled with pure and soiled water, and one 
is empty. They are ranged on a table, when the 
partie advance in succession,and dip their 

into one. 


they are to marry a maiden ; if into the soiled water, 
a widow; if into the empty dish, they are not to 
marry at all. At the advance of each party, the 
situations of the dishes are duly changed. Burns 
tells us that— 
Auld Uncle John wha wedlock's joys 
Since Mar's year did desire, 
Because he got the toom dish thrice, 
He heaved them in the fire 
In wrath that night. 


These ceremonies everywhere enter into the merry- 
makings of this night, because there is no terror con- 
nected with them. Even amongst the middie classes 
in our larger cities, young people meet on Halloween 
to duck for apples, burn nuts, and dip into the Three 
Dishes. There are other rites of augury peculiar to 
the night, which are perhaps scarcely anywhere prac- 
tised, on account of their dismal character, a super- 
natural vision being always expected from them. No 
poet could dream of a more wild supernaturality than 
that of eating an apple at alooking-glass, in the expec- 
tation of seeing the i of a future husband come 
and look over the shoulder. Not much less terrible 
is the exhibition of a wet shirt sleeve at 9 fire at mid- 
night, expecting to see from bed the same image come 
in and turn it; or the winnowing of three mechts of 
nothing in a barn, in expectation of beholding that 
form pass through from one door to the other. A 
fourth rite of this kind was to go into the farm- 
and there sow a handful of hemp-seed (a bad subject 
of jesting), and afterwards go through the form of 
harrowing it over, saying— 

Hemp-seed, I saw thee, 
Hemp-seed, I saw thee, 
And he who is to be my true love, 
Come after me and draw thee. 
Then, according to Burns, “ Look over your left shoul- 
der, and you will see the Sytem ay of the person 
invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp.” Ga. 
alludes to this as a rite proper to St John’s or Mid. 
summer Eve :— 
At eve last Midsummer no sleep T sought, 
But to the field a bag of hemp-seed brought ; 
I scattered round the seed on every side, 
And three times in a trembling accent cried, 
This hemp-seed with my virgin hand I sow, 
Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow. 
Burns represents an old wife by the fire as indignant 
. at her grand-daughter for proposing to eat the apple 
at the glass, saying— 
Ye little, ske!py, limmer face, 
I daur ye try sic sportin, 
As seck the foul thief ony place, 
For him to spae your fortune ! 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 
For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
And lived and died deleerit, 
On sic a night. 
An example of the bad effects of such adventures 
occurred so lately as 1862, when a maid-servant of Mr 
Mathewson, type-founder in Edinburgh, having sown 
hemp-seed in her master’s foundry, and having seen 
what she thought a supernatural re, fell ill in 
consequence, and died on the second day of apoplexy, 
the clear effect of the fright. 

The delicacy called sowens always composed the 
Halloween supper of a Scottish cottage or farm-house. 

may be considered as the modern and com- 
mon ceremonies of the vigil of All Saints. There are, 
besides, a class of customs evidently of far earlier 
antiquity, but which had many years ago become 
confined to remote and primitive districts. For ex- 
ample, in North Wales, according to Pennant, “ there 
is a custom upon All Saints’ Eve of making a great 
fire called Cvel Coeth, when every family, about an 
hour in the night, makes a great bonfire in the most 
conspicuous p near the house, and when the fire 
is almost extinguished, every one throws a white stone 
into the ashes, having first marked it ; then, having 
said their prayers turning round the fire, they go to 
bed. In the morning, as soon as they are up, they 
come to search out the stones, and if any one of them 
is found wanting, they have a notion that the person 
who threw it in will die before he sees another All 
Saints’ Eve.” Another writer tells us—* The autum- 
nal fire is still kindled in North Wales, being on the 
eve of the Ist day of November, and is attended by 
many ceremonies, such as running through the fire 
and smoke, each casting a stone into the fire, and all 
running off at the conclusion to escape from the black 
short-tailed sow ; then supping, &c.” Anciently, 
throughout England, the master of a family carried a 
buneh of straw, fired, about his corn, saying— 

Fire and red low, 
Light on my teenlow. 
Teen is fire in our aboriginal language—thus, Beltein, 
the fire of Bel. Now, see how surprisingly similar are 
certain customs in Scotland. ‘The of Lower 
Perthshire, on the border of the Highlands, “ set up 
bonfires in every village on All Saints’ Eve. When 
the bonfire is consumed, the ashes are carefully col- 


If they dip into the pure water, | fi 


in ear the for every perwon of the 
in near the cireum every person 0 
several families interested in the bonfire ; and what- 
ever stone is moved out of its place, or injured before 
the next morning, the person represented by that 
stone is devoted, or fey, and is supposed not to-live 
twelve months from that day.”* Another, 
rom the same district, says—* On the evening of the 
3lst of October, 0.s., heath broom, and ety of 
flax, are tied upon a pole ; this faggot is then kindled. 
One takes it upon his shoulders, and, running, bears 
it round the village. A crowd attend. When the 
first is burnt out, a second is bound to the pole, 
and kindled in the same manner as before. Numbers 
of these blazing faggots are often carried about to- 

ther, and when the night happens to be dark, they 
Ce a splendid illumination.” eever, speaking of 
the monks of St Edmundsbury, says, “ ‘They had cer- 
tain wax candles, which ever and only they used to 
light in wheat-seeding : these they likewise carried 
about their wheat grounds, believing, verily, that hereby 
neither darnel, tares, nor any other noisome weeds, 
would grow that year among their new corn.” The 
coincidence of these customs im parts of the island so 
remote from each other can only be accounted for by 
supposing a commen origin for the people themselves. 
The customs are obviously he in character, and 
show that All Hallow Eve is only a Christian festival, 
by virtue of that policy of the early Christians which 
dictated the taking advan for their own system, 
of the inclination to keep holy a particular day, when 
they could not altogether disp the rites connected 
with it. The four great festivals of the Celtic heathen 

r to have been the Ist of February, the lst of 

ion, the Ist of August, and the Ist of November ; 
and all of these were distinguished by the kindling of 
fires. That celebrated on the ist of November was 
converted by the Christians into All Saints’ Day. 

There are traces of a few other customs for this eve. 
Henry VIII. directed the abolition of “ the vigil and 
ringing of bells all night long upon All-Hallow Day at 
night.” Martin, in his description of the Western 
Islands, written at the end of the seventeenth century, 
tells us that the inhabitants of St Kilda, on the fes- 
tival of All Saints, baked “a cake in the form of 
a triangle, furrowed round, and which was to be all 
eaten that night.” ‘The same, or a custom nearly 
similar, seems to have prevailed in different parts of 
England. Martin, speaking of the isle of Lewis, says, 
* fhe inhabitants of this island had an ancient cus- 
tom to sacrifice to a sea-god, called Shony, at Hallow- 
tide, in the manner following: The inhabitants round 
the island came to the church of St Mulvay, having 
each man his provision along with him. Every family 
furnished a peck of malt, and this was brewed into 
ale. One of their number was picked out to wade 
into the sea up to the middle, and carrying a cup of 
ale in his hand, standing still in that posture, cried 
out with a loud voice, saying, ‘Shony, I give you thi 
cup of ale, hoping that you'll be so kind as send us 
lenty of sea-ware for enriching our ground the ensu- 
ing year ;’ and so threw the eup of ale into the sea. 
This was performed in the night-time. At his return 
to land, they all went to church, where there was a 
candle burning upon the altar: and then standing 
silent for a little time, one of them gave a signal, at 
which the candle was put out, and immediately ali of 
them went to the fields, where they fell a drinking 
their ale, and spent the remainder of the night in 
dancing and singing.” Brand states that there was, 
in his time, a custom in Warwickshire, of having seed- 
cake at All-hallows: this seed-cake is alluded to in 
the Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, the 
edition of 1580: 

Wife, some time this week, if the weather hold clear, 
An end of wheat-sowing we make for this year. 


ber you, t fore, though I do it not, 
The seed -cake, the pasties, the furmety-pot. 


In Brand’s description of Orkney, the author, speaking 


of the superstitions of the inhabitants, says, “When 
the beasts, as oxen, sheep, horses, &c., are sick, the 
sprinkle them with a water made up by them, whieh 
ey call Vag eons water ; wherewith likewise they 
sprinkle their boats, when they succeed and pros 
not in their fishing ; and especially on Halloween, they 
use to saint or sign their boats, and put a cross of tar 
upon them, which my informer hath often seen.” 
Probably all of these customs are now totally extinct, 
even in the least civilised portions of our country. 


PRESENT STATE OF THINGS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 
A SMALL newly published volume, entitled “ Narrative 
of a Residence in Various Parts of New , 
must be taken with some emall allowance for the fact, 
that the author, Mr Heaphy, is a surveyor in the em- 
on mere of the New Zealand It contains, 
owever, some 
progress and present i 
part of the world. He spent two years and a-half in 
the which, 2 us, he never 
experienced a day's aa ugh often obliged to 
sleep in the open air. climate, he says, only 
appears too humid to those who have been accus- 
temed to the aridity of Australia ; he considers New 


* Reported by the minister of Callender, in the Statistical Ao- 


count of Scotland, 
+ Sanctify. 
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Zealand as possessing a climate not more rainy or 
tempestuous than that of England. “ The effect,” 
he says, “ of the equability of the climate is most con- 
spicuous in the rapid development of vegetable life, 
and its constant p . I have seen on many of 
the trees and shrubs indigenous to the country, every 
ah vegetation appearing at one time ; the 
» bud, flower, fruit, and decayed leaf were each, 
seemingly, in their natural state, and without any ap- 
ce of defect. During the two winter months of 
une and July, nature seems in more repose than at 
other times ; but even then there is no suspension of 
table life.” 
he cereal grains are all growing well in New Zea- 
land, and it is expected that the Australian colonies 
will soon be chiefly “wo. with wheat from this 
younger settlement. All the ordinary English 
tables and fruits are now reared with success at Wel- 
lington ; potatoes, upon cleared forest land, already 
yielding 14 tons per acre. “ To prove the extraordi 
productiveness of the soil even in places where it 
should be least expected, I need only mention the cir- 
eumstance, that on the day of my departure from Wel- 
lington, I saw in the garden of a poor man on the 
beach, strawberries, with ripe fruit, growing in the 
sand, within ten paces of the sea. I may also mention 
having seen pumpkins, maize, and melons, growing in 
the sandy soil of.the beach of Thorndon, ere that 
was chosen as the site of Wellington. English 
or linseed, is also to be seen growing in a similar 
near the mouth of the Hutt.” Farming is proceeding 
with spirit. “The gentlemen from the neighbouring 
colonies, who have settled in Wellington, have shown 
an excellent example of spirit and energy to those 
more recently arrived from England. They know the 
difficulties which are to be combated in all new settle- 
ments, and are not daunted by the sight of a govern- 
ment prohibition, or a hilly district ; by a colonial 
secretary, or a forest.” 

The systematic settlement of the country has al- 
ready had a marked effect upon the natives, who, as 
is well known, have ever been eager to see a white 
population amongst them. “The native now begins 
to see his own defects, and seeks to remedy them ; and 
is anxious to place himself on an equal footing with 
the white people, by availing himself of the benefit of 
their improvements. As an instance of this, I may 
mention the circumstance of the fast disappearance of 
the native huts about Wellington, in consequence of 
their inhabitants discovering the superior comfort of 
more roomy houses built in the English mode. All 
the superior chiefs about Port Ni m have now 
tolerably well-built cottages. 

Great numbers of the inferior chiefs and common 
people are now domesticated in the houses of the 
settlers, for whom they work as servants. ‘They will 
clear land, build, fence, fish, shoot, and cook for them, 
and but seldom, when treated with confidence, do they 
show themselves unworthy of it. It is not unfre- 
— that the settlers, on any sonperess absence 

m the town, leave their houses in the charge of a 
native ; and at such times, I have never heard of any 
act of dishonesty having been committed by one. 

The Port Nicholson natives have a great liking for 
European clothing, and their persenal vanity in no 
slight degree promotes their industry. One merchant 
in Wellington has on his books the names of nearly 
200 natives, to whom he has given credit for various 
articles of clothing and ornament ; and amongst that 
number are none who do not immediately cancel the 
account against them when able to do so, nor does the 
vender find their custom unprofitable. The natives 
do not at all times display much refinement of taste 
in their method of paene Sa dress, but they are 
excellent judges of its quality, and are seldom de- 


ceived by a showy appearance of the article they are . 


bargaining for. 
\. Many of them are in possession of considerable 
sums of money. The amount of specie in circulation 
amongst them was estimated by Mr Smith, the ma- 
nager of the Wellington bank, at L.150,000. 
myself seen as much as forty pounds tied up in the 
corner of a chief’s blanket. Any native who chooses 
to work fora settler in Port Nicholson can obtain 
half-a-erown a day for any —_ of time, and on con- 
sidering their few wants, it will be apparent that this 
is a fair rate of wages. 

That trust and reliance can be put in them pe 4 
safety, is sufficiently shown by the fact of the 
between the settlements of New Plymouth, Petre,and 
Wellington, being carried by a native weekly ; and 
the circumstance of E’ Wari, one of the young chiefs 
of Port Nicholson, having, with a native boat's crew, 
Olympus emigrant ship, in the straits, 

uring a gale, and piloted with safety into the 
harbour and anchorage, and for which he received five 
pounds, proves the ability and confidence which some 


‘ort full my of, 
reciate, the power ir dissen- 

dene and with the English they 

continually refer to the decision of the i 3 

and they at all times follow his opiniun or pr va 

in cases out of his legal judication. 

Very few of the natives in the 
ments repent having sold their land. difficul- 
ties have occurred when the settlers have chosen, for 
their sections, ia ; this, however, cannot 

y 


be wondered at, as had then no knowledge of the 
situation of their reserved land, and natarally felt jear 


I have’ 


| 
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bagatelle injury 
lous and alarmed at being dispossessed of their a the civilised inhabitants of the | cards, , and such like games, to the joint 
grounds, which are of course their most important | place. Without, however, reckoning natives, we ma of his h th, his morale, and bis pocket. 

. All are now aware of the sufficiency calculate the number of settlers & the comping He should also take care to avoid see amusement 
tend for ; and through the judi- | several townships to be as follows, namely— 
cious selection of many of their clearings for re- Wellington town and district, - - 4600 odd felle tod and te 

New Plymouth, - - 800 he will doubtless get no and the probability is that 
tive Nelson, - 1600 he will get much harm, by learning habits of idleness and 


. It is “ chiefly built 
or 'y slopi d, extending from 
he back of the town to | the beach. Each 
is about a mile square, and the two would 
been sufficient in size for the site of the town, 
it been-laid out in half instead of whole acre 
550 acres, 
have the of 
commercial purposes, t vantage 
town nearly cnosiing a good harbour, and 
with so extended a water frontage as three miles, is 
of great importance, and but ed. 
The quantity of ground which Wellington actually 
covers, gives the built portion of it rather a 
This, however, is its only fault. 
At consisted few but 
whic though rough t together, 
perfectly weather- Soh, fn the mild New 
d climate served well the wants of the settlers, 
until they found themselves in a sufficiently secure 
position to enable them safely to expend money in the 
of more substantial dwellings. The houses 
extend along three-fourths of the beach- 
of the town ; and all the land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the water is uently already of 
. The average rent of on the beach 
ly as an adequate value. The price of the 
removed from the beach is very variable, but any 
within half a mile of it may be let advantageously. 
In all parts of the town are now interspersed many 
handsome and substantially-built houses. These are 
general the storehouses of the wholesale merchant, 
many of whom have been at considerable expense in 
ing their establishments efficient and commo- 


FE 
Fe 


they much facilitate the landing of cargo and 
hart latest 


of 
Whee I left Port Nicholson, the Kate brigan 
landing a cargo of oil on to it. The proprietor of one 
of the other piers intends extending its fength yearly, 
il large vessels may approach it. 

The number of substantially-built wooden or brick 
houses in Wellington was, in November last, 195, and 
their cost I estimate at L.23,600. In making this 
estimate, I have carefully calculated the cost of each 
house, and the result is certainly not far, either way, 


from correct. The number of native-built 
houses was about 250, and their value may be esti- 
mated at L.3000. total number of houses may, 


. The 
therefore, be calculated at 445, or thereabouts, at the 
date of the last intelligence from the colony, and their 
total value at L.26,600. The population of the town 
= principally engaged in commercial pursuits. 
t 


ive yet threatening conduct of the 
in early days of the colony, 
have so damped their spirit and enterprise as 
to turn their attention and capital 
exclusively to mercantile affairs, rather than 
ing and cultivation of land, which was then 
ous and insecure investment of capi- 
ly, however, this idea has now changed 
ional one, in consequence of the ‘ ‘Title’ 
tled, and the proprietors being in 
land. ‘They now seem to perceive 
soil alone that they can ever ex 
th ; and that the system of intertrading 
prove ruinous.” 
Heaphy left Wellington in November 
‘ individuals were engaged in clearing land 
the Hutt vay 4 the cost being about ten or twelve 
acre. In Wellington, at that time, “I cal- 
says, “ there were about 3000 white people ; 
in Kaiwarawara, 200 ; in Petoni and Aglionby, 350 ; 
in Porirua, on the coast, and at Petre and Wan- 


ui, 250 ; making a total tion of 3700 E h 
The member which ar- 
rived in the company’s immigrant ships was 3386 for 


: 


vessels from England. ‘The number who 

left the colony is very trifling ; and in Port 
Nicholson far more have been born than have died. 
ion of Port Nicholson must be 
passengers who were on their way 
date of the latest intelligence. 
arrived at Wellington from New 
ales (and considering the bad state of affairs 
that colony, it will not appear that the estimate is 
extravagant), the population will now be about 4600. 
About Port Nicholson a great part of the native 


in the families of the En , work for them, and 
are entirely domesticated. of about 500, which 
fs their number around Port Nicholson, 200 might be 


HINTS TO OPERATIVES. 


Amone Mr Knight's useful series of publications, forming 
“Guides to Trades,” we perceive that one has lately 
ooo under the title of * The Tailor,” which, from 

e plain and concise manner in which it is written, and 
the kindly advices with which it abounds, cannot fail to 
be serviceable to the numerous body of artisans for whose 
benefit it has been com . Weare not aware whether 
our pages are ever honoured with a place on the “ 
board,” but if they are, the following hints as to 
and personal conduct and character, from the treatise in 
question, will be perused, we with some degree of 
advantage. It may be added, that the hints will apply 
to many besides tailors :— 

“ At supper time, the quantity of food taken should 
always be small, and it should consist of such articles as 
are most agreeable to the st h rather than the palate. 
Many young men hurt themselves by taking at this meal 
large quantities of radishes, onions, water-cresses, or 
other raw vegetables ; or it may be that they eat shrimps, 
crabs, oysters, periwinkles, or such like fish, that are 
equally indigestible. To these things they will some- 
times add cheese, and their bread will be, as usual, new, 
or very nearly so. Upon this heterogeneous mass of solid 
food they will put perhaps two or three pints of porter, 
and probably some spirituous liquor ; while, as if to make 
the mischief as complete as possible, they will smoke a 
considerable quantity of tobacco, and sit sometimes for 
several hours in company with a number of men who are 
similarly employed. It were a waste of words to describe 
at length how injurious all this must necessarily be to 
the health of a young man, perhaps just come from the 
country, where he has breathed a ae arene | pure air, 
and has had many other means of rape be health, 
such as he will not easily find, or even a substitute for 
them, in a large and crowded city. The sad conse- 
quences of this imprudence are soon perceptible, not only 
by the subject of it, but also to all around him; and it 
is well for him when he escapes with no worse conse- 
quences than a greatly and constantly disordered stomach ; 
for distressing as this is, it is not the worst, by far, of the 
effects that may and often do ensue upon such egregious 
folly as that of which he has been guilty. But enough 
has been now said u this subject to warn such as 
are disposed to take the warning. 

As to exercise, there certainly are difficulties in the 
way of taking it regularly and at times, but these 
may to a great extent be obviated by a little prudent 

ent. A walk, both in the morning and 
the evening, may be secured by simply taking care to 
lodge at a considerable distance from the shop, which 
arrangement will make it necessary to rise in the morn- 
ing earlier than otherwise it would be, and thus a second 
benefit will be obtained. There will also ——, be 
the ye 9 of breathing a somewhat purer atmosphere 
than that of the crowded city, as a convenient lodging 
for a single man may be readily found on the skirts of the 
town, and it is thitherward that his attention should be 
directed when he seeks for one. If he will but make the 
experiment, he will find himself none the worse, but most 
likely much the better, both in health and in personal 
comfort, by having a walk of from two to three miles 
every day. In addition to this, he may often contrive to 
get a short walk before dinner, and this will prepare him 


dissipation, for the days as well as the evenings and the 
nights will be often required for one or other of these 
amusements. 

Moreover, let him be careful how he spends his Sun- 
days, otherwise he will ually be drawn into the very 
common, yet very injurious, habit of spending the first 
half of that day in a listless manner, being neither shaved, 
washed, nor dressed ; and the remainder of it in either 
tippling at an ale-house, or revelling in a place yet more 


to his health and morals. 

If he attends to these admonitions and counsels, he 
will ultimately find that, although he may not be able to 
command wealth, or fame, or station, he will both 

uire and enjoy what is far better than all these to- 
gether, namely, good health, a peaceful and contented 
mind, a fair reputation, and in general as much money as 
will enable him to procure all the necessaries and many of 
the comforts of life. And should he at any subsequent 
time be enabled to become a master, he will be all the 
more likely to succeed well in that capacity, for having 
been an industrious, careful, and well-behaved journey- 
man. Such cases are by no means rare; and although all 
cannot be masters, much less wealthy masters, yet all 
may be worthy and intelligent men, and, being such, may 
teasonably look for a sufficient maintenance, and also for 
much real and enjoyment.” 


DUTCH LAUNDRESSES. 

The Dutch possessed the art of washing, bleach 
and doing up linens, long before it was anand te 
England. During the reigns of Charles I. and II., and as 
lately as that of Queen Anne, many English families used 
to send their household and family linen all the way to 
Holland to be washed and bleached. Frequent mention 
of this fashion is made in the comedies written about 
these periods. The Dutch used to pride themselves 
upon the beauty and costliness of their linen, and, we 
may add, their china, in which articles many families 
have been known to expend several thousand pounds, 
The labouring classes were wont, in those days of Dutch 
wy tr to partake largely of this national pride ; and 
lew mechanics could be found who would sit down with- 
out having a damask napkin to hang before him. Per- 
haps it is not generally known that the names of some of 

ers. per is a corruption Cambric 
from Cambray. 
A NORWAY DEAL. 

The “ Travels of a Norway Deal,” before it reaches its 
destination, would astonish many that unthinkingly tread 
upon it in a London floor. Felled, perhaps, in the prim- 
eval forests of central Norway, the trunk over 
the hardened snow in the following winter to the nearest 
stream, in readiness to be floated down as soon as return- 
ing spring unbinds the waters from their frozen sleep. 
Then down many a foaming cataract, across many a tor- 
pid lake, along many a tributary river, must it be con- 
veyed into the Gotha or the Glommen, to be finally 
floated into the timber yards of Christiana, or Drammen, 
or Gothenborg. It is usual for the principal merchants 
of those towns to hire from the proprietors in the interior 
the privil of cutting trees in the forests the best 
suited for their , at the rate of about two shillings 
for each dozen, bestdes paying for the labour. They are 
marked and sent down in the manner described ; and at 
different stations of their route there are 


to take that meal with far more advantage than if he sits 
in the tap-room of an ale-house, and gets to smoking or 
drinking, as is often done before dinner as well as after- 
wards. The best way to avoid all temptation to this = 
tice is to refrain altogether from taking his meals at a 
house, or in any other way making such a place his home. 

The next thing that remains to be noticed is ‘ 
tability of character ;’ and here it should be understood 
that a mechanic ind be, if he pleases, as respectable as 
a nobleman in all that goes to make up true respectabi- 
lity. And it is very important that a em | man should 
aim at preserving or attaining this, as hereby he will be 
sure in the long run to gain the ee of both his 
master and his fellow-workmen, and will also, on this ac- 
count, be likely to secure constant employment, and that, 
too, perhaps, in preference to a superior workman who is 
of a disreputable ch ter and app 

Masters in general have a i for de- 
cently- and well-behaved workmen, and seldom 
fail to show their regard for such ; while they will some- 
times discharge a man that is dirty, ragged, and vulgar, 
— on account of these faults, a 

t highly important as is this respectability, 

not be like! to be duly valued, unless care be = ape 


step to his ruin may consist in having a fellow-lodger, 
especially if he be a dissolute man ,; such men as this 
are usually very forward in getting an inexperienced 
youth to lodge with them, since hereby they can often 
to indulge their intemperance or for 
gambling at the expense of another person. 

And t let such a one beware of going to the beer- 
house in the evening after he leaves work, as he will 
thereby be in danger of being ‘led on’ by confirmed sots 
or by ees, until he will fall-into t habits, per- 
haps almost im ibly to himself, and thus, without 
intending to do anything more than to drink a little beer 
in a social way, and to smoke what is called a ‘ friendly 


several 
playing 


” he will ually learn to spend, perhaps, 


A persons ap- 
pointed by the respective merchants to assist them over 
the different obstacles they have to encounter. These 
men may often be seen, when the rivers are in flood from 
the melting of the snows, with long hooked poles in their 
hands, directing the timber over the fosses, and along the 
tortuous channels, Their labour is severe, and they are 


paid one mark (or 


viet ; or half a mark 
in Norway. 
THE LAW OF WAGERS. 

Until within the last ten years, all wagers, except those 
made at cards, were enforced in the courts of law. Lord 
Holt tried an action on a wager whether a player at 
backgammon, “ who stirred one of his men, but did not 
lay it, was bound to play it.” And at a later period, 

ir James Mansfield tried an action on a wager of a rump 
and dozen, whether the defendant was older than the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff recovered, and on a motion for a 
new trial, the court of Common Pleas decided that the 
action was maintainable ; for though Sir James Mansfield 
had some compunction, as he did not judicially know the 
meaning of “a rump and dozen,” Mr Justice Heath re- 
lieved him by observing, “ that they knew well, privately, 
that a rump and dozen meant a good dinner and wine. 
Upon which the learned ju e declared, in the most dis- 
tinct manner, that he could discover “ no illegality.” Lord 
Loughborough was the first to object to try an action on 
a wager “whether there were more ways than six of 
nicking seven on the dice.” And Lord Ellenborough re- 
fused to try another arising out of a beat of two guineas . 
on the weight of a cock. e legality of wagers, and the 
duty of the courts of law in a ie to give them effect, 
has been often recognised ; for instance, in the action be- 
fore Lord Mansfield, on a w: on the sex of the Cheva- 
lier d'Eon, which ultimately failed, not because it was a 
wager, but ona different ground—the illegality of con- 
tracts by which parties gratuitously created to themselves 
an interest in the exposure or annoyance of a third per- 
son.—- Newspaper paragraph. 
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dious. Three piers, or jetties, have been built by pri- 
vate persons, and one by a company ; by their ex- 
tending out a considerable distance into deep water, | 
| 
built has sufficiently deep water alongside to enable 
} 
| | 
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tlement ; and somewhat more than great ones, too, whatever may be thought or said to the 
300 had arrived from the adjacent Australian colonies contrary. . And, first, let po the pare man be careful 
— to have a bedroom entirely to his own use, as the first 
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